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BETWEEN ISSUES 


Youtu Wants to Know is the title of a popular tele- 
vision program; it could also sum up the happy story of 
our circulation pattern during the last. few years. Despite 
all the guff you hear about the younger generation being 
apathetic and non-political, we’ve found youth’s response to 
Tue New Leaver far more avid during the Fifties than 
during the war and prewar years. We will modestly concede 
that part of this new interest by youth is due to the con- 
siderable improvement of the magazine in both content and 
appearance. It is also true that the temper of the times is 
more congenial to us than in the Yalta days. Nevertheless, 
we think the main reason our collective readership is getting 
younger lies in the critical, concerned and more responsible 
attitude of the younger generation. Unlike previous genera- 
tions, they rebel at panaceas, party lines, glib certainties. 
They are skeptical of both the mass media and the élite 
cults, whom they often regard as vague, unreal or one-sided. 
We know this because, time and again, the highest praise 
of our debates, symposiums and controversy comes from the 
younger generation; time and again, too, we get requests 
for extra copies of factual reports from college and graduate 
students. Sheer polemic, preserting one side of an issue, 
often enthuses our older hands; it leaves our younger 
readers cold. 

Considering that we have been financially unable to do 
any real promotion since our financial crisis in the spring 
of 1953, how does the younger generation get to see THE 
New Leaver? This letter, from R.D.P. in New Bedford. 
Massachusetts, gives one answer: 

“Upon my graduation from Harvard College a few weeks 
ago, I received several gifts of cash with the stipulation that 
I invest the money wisely. I am sure that I can make no 


wiser investment than a subscription to THE New Leapg, 
I happened across your magazine quite by accident om 
afternoon a few years ago in the reading room of th 
Lamont Library at Harvard, and I have been a reguly 
reader ever since. Most letters concerning subscriptions tp 
magazines merely say: ‘Enclosed is a check for five dollars’ 
Well, you'll find a check in this letter, but, more than that 
there is a deep appreciation of the value I have received 
from reading THe New Leaper. It is because of this value 
that I am looking forward to receiving THE New Leaner ip 
my home.” 

(In the event you would like to see this story repeated, 
why not help us place New Leaper subscriptions in the 
many municipal and college libraries which still do not 
carry it?) 

And what do our younger readers like most? This letter, 
from R.S. of San Francisco, is typical: 

“If Lewis Mumford’s article [THE New Leaner, June 28) 
is representative, your symposium on ‘Alternatives to the 
H-Bomb’ will be a tremendous contribution toward clearing 
away the confusion that is so prevalent today. Speaking 
only for my own narrow circle of World War II veterans, 
believe many people are appalled at the reluctance of 
people in high places to debate the real issues squarely 
with all the cards on the table and with relatively litt 
concern for what Russian propaganda will do with it. You 
ability to call once again for a complete re-examination 0! 
fundamentals—with all viewpoints stated—is not only re 
freshing but, in the present climate. courageous. But i 
doesn’t surprise me. In the four years I have been reading 
Tue New Leaner, I’ve come to expect an open forum a 
many issues which other magazines prefer to gloss over.” 
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The battle for the Western Hemisphere has just begun 


and the Guatemalan experience has shown how the Communists 


are using methods specially adapted to Latin America 


LESSONS OF GUATEMALA 


HE BATTLE of Guatemala is over; 
Tine battle of the Western Hemi- 
here has just begun. The first was 
short-lived; the second is likely to 
of the 
global struggle against Communism. 


continue for the duration 


The rise and fall of Communism in 
Guatemala was a process which lasted 
ten years. Guatemala, as such, was 
never an object of concern. A coun- 
try of only 3,000,000 inhabitants 
and totally lacking in basic indus- 
try, Guatemala herself endangered no 
one. The danger lay in the Red 
beachhead that had been established 
there, which posed a threat to Hemi- 
sphere defense and 
tempted to undermine and subvert 
Guatemala’s neighbors, and_ estab- 
lished a pattern by which Commu- 
nism could conquer other 
American republics. 

The Red beachhead has now been 
washed away, and with it the pal- 
pable threat to hemispheric security 
and Guatemala’s neighbors. But to 
imagine that developments, 
welcome as they are, dispose of the 
problem of Communism in the 
Americas is to return to that state 
of mind which helped Communism 


security, at- 


Latin 


these 





Daniel James, former Managing 
Editor of Tur: New Leaver, has writ- 
ten on Latin American affairs for 
the N.Y, Herald Tribune, the Satur- 
dey Evening Post and other publi- 
tations, His authoritative new book 
on Guatemala will be published next 


month by the John Day Company. 
eee 
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By Daniel James 


establish its first American beach- 
head. 

Communism has lost the Battle of 
Guatemala—but not the Battle of the 
Hemisphere. Out of the shambles 
they created in Guatemala, the Com- 
munists have emerged with some- 


thing more lasting, perhaps, than a 


JACOBO ARBENZ: A PROTOTYPE? 


beachhead: an_ ideology 
adapted to Latin 


specially 
This 
ideology was not overthrown with 
the Guatemalan Communist party 
by the Liberation Army of Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Carlos Castillo 


America. 


Arma., 
but remains a challenge of the first 
order. 

It is doubtful whether the average 
North American is: aware of the na- 
ture of that challenge. One wonders 


whether U. S. policy-makers are fully 
cognizant of it. For what we think 
we have been fighting is classic 
Leninist - Stalinist 
whereas what we really had to con- 
tend with in Guatemala, and must 
now face throughout the Hemisphere, 
is the more formidable doctrine of 


Communism, 


Maoism. 

Maoism must not be confused with 
Titoism. It is not national Commu- 
nism and not in conflict with Moscow. 
Rather, it has been embraced by Mos- 
cow as the doctrine to be employed 
in the underdeveloped 
which comprise two-thirds of the 
earth’s surface and include the entire 
region south of the Rio Grande. 

Maoism has given Communism a 


countries, 


new face in Latin America, one which 
makes infinitely difficult the detection 
and exposure of Communist ma- 
chinations. Few Guatemalans ever 
knew anything about such concepts 
as the dictatorship of the 
tariat: for a people regimented and 


prole- 


kept landless for four centuries by 
semi-feudal statism, the 


of collectivization 


prospect 
under a 
state would scarcely have been in- 
spiring. What attracted so many of 


soviet 


them to Guatemalan Communism was 
that the party promised them land, 
cradle-to-grave security, destruction 
of “imperialism,” and, above all, 
“national liberation.” Nationalism, 
not Communism—a nationalism 
molded to Communist purposes—is 
what the Guatemalan party preached. 
And that is the essence of Maoism. 
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GUATEMALA CONTINUED 


The most significant event of the 
civil war, one that overshadows the 
victory of the anti-Communist forces, 
did not take place on Guatemalan 
That was the outbreak of pro- 
Guatemala demonstrations in at least 


soil. 


half of Latin America—in Mexico, 
Cuba. Honduras, Panama, Ecuador, 
Bolivia. Brazil, Chile. 
Uruguay. Doubtless, 
had a hand in them, but there was 


Argentina, 
Communism 


about them a spontaneity which can- 
not be explained away as a Red crea- 
tion. If it could be so explained. 
then it appears that 
strength is far greater than we had 
imagined, for not only did great 


Communist 


masses of ordinary citizens pour into 
the streets but many national legisla- 
tures adopted pro-Guatemala resolu- 
tions. 

The meaning of these manifesta- 
tions is clear: They expressed a uni- 
versal conviction that Guatemala was 
fighting for her national independ- 
ence against the “Colossus of the 
North.” They 


Latin 


informed us_ that 
many Americans regard as 
their main enemy not Communism. 
but “Yankee imperialism.” They re- 
vealed that the new and virulent na- 
which is sweeping over 
Latin America is highly susceptible 


tionalism 


to manipulation by Communism in 
its Maoist form. Thus, the Guate- 
malan events have heightened, not 
lessened. the danger of Communism. 

Have we learned how to deal with 
this danger on our doorstep? Guate- 
mala shows that we have not. 

The fact is that our highest offi- 
cials had no inkling of what was 
happening in Guatemala until mat- 
ters had gotten out of hand. and to 
this day they have only a superficial 
understanding of the forces which 
gave rise to Communism in Guate- 
mala. Their reasoning, which is still 
prevalent in official 
summed up in the disdainful expres- 
sions used by the would-be Heming- 


circles, is 


ways who covered the civil war and 
thought it characteristic of the Latins 
that there was so little bloodshed. 
The succession of regimes which fol- 
lowed Arbenz’s overthrow only en- 


hanced their feeling that it was all 
an “opéra-bouffe” affair. 

When, at the eleventh hour, we 
finally awakened to what had been 
happening in Guatemala for a de- 
cade, we reached for a sledgehammer. 
We rammed through the Tenth Inter- 
American Conference an anti-Com- 
munist resolution which the others 
supported without conviction; we 
rushed to sign military pacts with 
Nicaragua and Honduras and ship 
them arms before the ink had dried: 
we gave Castillo Armas tacit en- 
couragement, at least, to start’ his 
revolution; we proclaimed before the 
UN the doctrine of “America for the 
Americans” (thus enabling Peking 
to proclaim back: “Asia for the 
Asians”), and we passed Congres- 
sional resolutions to “block” Com- 
munism in the Hemisphere. 

Most of these measures, in view of 
the lateness of the hour, were neces- 
But they were measures of 
desperation that cannot be efficacious 
in the long run and may turn out to 


sary. 


be very costly. Our victory over 
Guatemalan Communism is not as 
cheap. quick or complete as it looks 
in the headlines. 

Whether or not we had anything to 
do with the Castillo Armas revolu- 
tion, the cold truth is that the Latins 
believe we did. The pro-Guatemala 
manifestations betray that belief, for 
they were not so much outpourings 
of sympathy for Arbenz as antipathy 
toward “Yankee 
Fear of U. S. 


American 


interventionism.” 
intervention in Latin 
affairs is an obsession; 
what happened in Guatemala further 
intensified it. 

Paradoxically, if we could con- 
vince the Latin Americans that we 
did not actively intervene on the side 
of Castillo Armas, they would react 
with scorn. They would say that the 
United States has lost its “touch,” 
that it no longer knows how to deal 
small-time Caribbean revolu- 
tions, that it is weak. And U. S. 
prestige would have dropped accord- 
ingly. 

Within the context of the Hemi- 
sphere, in short, the United States 


with 


could not “win” in Guatemala 
matter what it did at the last mp. 
ment. This highlights the compleriy 
of the problem we must now face 
and suggests that it cannot be pe 
solved with a sledgehammer, 

The problem begins with Guat 
mala herself. Having been fastened 
willy-nilly, with the responsibility 
the overthrow of Arbenz. we muy 
henceforth proceed upon the assump. 
tion that we do indeed have a r. 
sponsibility toward Guatemala. We 
are obligated, from this point on, t 
pursue a policy toward Guatemal: 
that will insure her development ir 
the direction of democracy. We ar 
compelled to show by deeds, not 
resolutions, that the victory of anti 
Communism in Guatemala will not 
spell a return to pre-1944 seni. 
feudalism. Just as Guatemala was 
formerly the hemispheric  exper- 
mental ground for Communism, » 
today it is the first test of anti-Con- 
munism. 

If Guatemalan anti-Communisn 
fails to tackle with vigor and inteli- 
gence the fundamental political, eco 
nomic and social problems of Guate 
mala—if the United States permit 
it to fail—then 
Hemisphere is doomed. 


our cause in th 
For ani 
Communism will inevitably becom 
identified in other Latin Americ 
republics, as it was for a decade it 
Guatemala, everything the 
Latins loathe: reaction, imperialism 


with 


interventionism, suppression of the 
popular will. No amount of military 
pacts or anti-Communist resolutio 
will then avail us. 

Guatemala, as we said, is only ti 
beginning of the problem. In Ce 
tral and South America are othe 
budding Guatemalas. Next door! 
the unhappy land of the Mayas lies! 
country rotten-ripe for Commun 
plucking: Honduras. The Hondurt 
Reds have been thrown back by 
defeat of their Guatemalan comradé 
but to suppose that Honduran Com 
munism is dead is to underestim#™ 
the resilience of the enemy and ti 
ignore the underlying social-revo# 
tionary forces at work. Still ® 
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STREET SCENE 


progress at this writing, for example, 
isa stage of the first general strike 
in Honduran history. 

The writer has pointed out else- 
where the rapidly mounting menace 
of Communism in Brazil—the Hemi- 
shere’s second largest country—and 
in Chile and Bolivia. Other republics 
are affected only to a somewhat 
esser degree. The Communist cause 
been 
harmed one iota by the defeat of 
Guatemalan 


in those countries has not 


Communism; on _ the 
ontrary, it has been provided with 
new nourishment—“Y ankee interven- 
tionism” in Guatemala. In death, 
the Guatemalan party may prove to 
bea bigger asset to the Kremlin than 
in life, 

Shall we await the emergence of 
new Guatemalas before we look again 
tothe south? And shall we then try 
to fell them with the same old sledge- 
‘ammer? Next time, “victory” may 


not be as easy, or even possible. 


\e } . 
Xt time, we may have to pay with 


wore than an alarming rise in anti- 
/anquismo—the cost may have to 
be . . 

reckoned in terms of our own 


blood, 


July 12, 1954 


IN GUATEMALA BEFORE THE REVOLUTION: 


Guatemala has ushered in a new 
era in inter-American relations—an 
era of protracted struggle against 
Maoist Communism which may be 
marked by more wars and revolu- 
tions, and will almost certainly con- 
front us with situations comparable 
to those in the non-Communist por- 
tions of Asia. To many, the possi- 
bility of civil and international strife 
over Guatemala seemed a joking mat- 
ter not so long ago. It is hoped that 
take lightly the 
possibility of still greater clashes, 


no one will now 


over substantially the same issue, in 
other parts of Latin America. 

If we are to avoid such clashes, 
now is the time. But first we must 
put the sledgehammer away and put 
our minds to work. Latin America 
is not a police problem but a po- 
litical one. Our security will not be 
served by bludgeoning others into 
supporting anti-Communist resolu- 
tions, but by giving them a stake in 
the struggle against Communism, by 
helping them to solve problems more 
pressing to them than Communism: 
economic un- 


inflation, poverty, 


balance, and underdeveloped politi- 


UNREST PREVAILS THROUGHOUT THE AMERICAS 


cal as well as economic institutions. 

Perhaps more than anything else, 
the issue is, at bottom, psychological. 
Latin Americans have in common a 
feeling of inferiority 
United States. The slogan of “na- 
tional liberation”—which has caught 


toward the 


on like wildfire a century and a quar- 
ter after Latin America’s liberation 
from colonialism and which is Com- 
munism’s chief  stock-in-trade—ex- 
presses consummately the general re- 
sentment over Latin America’s 
dependence upon the United States. 
It cannot be dealt with by economic 
means alone, vital as they are, but 
requires a many-sided effort on our 
part predicated upon a basic change 
in attitude toward Latin America. 
Castillo Armas and his army have 
fought the good fight—ours as well 
as theirs—and we should not be- 
But their 


victory will be cause for real rejoic- 


grudge them our praise. 


ing only if it marks the commence- 
ment of a truly democratic and pro- 
gressive era in Guatemala, and of a 
reappraisal, before it needs to be- 
come agonizing, of our whole policy 
toward Latin America. 





An executive with years of experience in small and giant corporations maintains 


that mammoth industrial combines constitute a government unto themselves 


Big Business vs. 


Giant Corporations 


By T. K. Quinn 


VERY SCHOOLCHILD knows the stimulating story of 
FE the 48 states in the Union. But almost no schoolchild 
and too few adults realize that we now have 68 private 
billionaire corporations in the country which in size, 
gross income and influence rival the political states. 
These and another hundred or so economic states exer- 
cise a degree of market power and social pressure that 
inevitably affects our political foundations and threatens 
democracy itself. In number, they constitute a small 
fraction of 1 per cent of all business firms, and they are 
often confused with Big Business—as though Big Busi- 
ness and giant corporations were one and the same. 
Three-fourths of all the people employed in this country 
today are working for someone else, and more than half 
of these work for less than 1 per cent of the corporations. 

Those who rationalize the few but powerful giants are 
inclined to disregard the danger and defend them in 
devious ways. John Knox Jessup, Chairman of the Ed- 
itorial Board of Fortune, boldly envisions a new kind of 
“business civilization” in which the giant corporation 
assumes a political role. He feels that the corporation 
can supplant the “archaic system” of states as a focal 
point of self-government, and he points to the cor- 
porations’ assumption of social responsibilities, which 
make them a kind of welfare community with their tens 
or hundreds of thousands of employes and stockholders. 
“The corporation,” he says, “is a new, vital kind of com- 
monwealth within which individual citizens can work 
to produce wealth and harmony and to share rewards in 
a spirit of practical justice.” 

Mr. Jessup jumps clear over the boundaries dividing 
the economic and political power systems of the country. 
What this means, of course, is another feudal type of so- 
ciety. For the corporations are privately owned by less 
than 5 per cent of the population, run by self-selected and 


self-perpetuating officers and directors, and actually cor 
trolled by even fewer men. Corporate government is4 
brand of totalitarian collectivism inherent in any pro 
posal which anticipates a political role for giant cor 
porations. 

David Lilienthal, in his Big Business: A New Era, be 
comes an apostle of industrial complacency. He paint 
a picture of Big Business, without segregating the gianls 
checked by Big Labor, Big Agriculture and Big Govem 
ment. He envisions a “new competition,” not in price 
but in other ways—such as competition of alternativ 
products, competition within the giant corporations ther 
selves, and the threat of competition in trade channds 
among distributors and dealers. Productivity, according 
to Lilienthal, has taken the place of price as the measur 
of the competitive economy, and the task has now be 


— 





This slashing attack on giant business is made not bys 
labor leader, professor or social worker, but by a prom 
nent businessman. Theodore K. Quinn was formerly Vie 
President of the General Electric Company and chairma 
of its sales committee; member of the advisory board. 
organizer and first Chairman of the Board of the Gen 
eral Electric Finance Corporation; Vice Chairman of 
the Board of the General Electric Supply Corporation 
and a director in several other General Electric sub¥ 
diary companies. From 1936 to 1942, Mr. Quinn ¥* 
President of Maxon, Inc., a national advertising age? 
During World War II, he served with the War Prodve 
tion Board in Washington as Director-General of the 
War Production Drive. He is now President of T. 

Quinn Company, Inc., a management firm, and is an of- 
ficer and director in several other corporations. A f 

statement of Mr. Quinn’s views and experiences may be 
found in his book, Giant Business: Threat to Democret: 
which was published last year by the Exposition Pre 
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S$ THAN ONE PER CENT OF ALL BUSINESS FIRMS EMPLOY HALF THE WORKERS IN THE UNITED STATES 


come one of how best to distribute abundance. He calls 
for a new “affirmative” belief in the worth of bigness 
determined by its contribution to the economy. 

John Galbraith, in his American Capitalism, proclaims 
the doctrine of “countervailing power” as a substitute for 
free competition, which admittedly no longer exists. This 
power is held by the large buyer, by organized labor and 
by the Government, and it allegedly serves to hold in 
check the big businessman’s private economic power. 
lt is presented as a self-generating force created auto- 
matically by its opposition. 

To these apologists for Big Business, who do not dis- 
tinguish it from giant corporations, may be added Peter 
P. Drucker, Alfred E. Kahn, A. D. H. Kaplan, Clare 
Griffin, and industrialists like Cranford Greenwalt, Presi- 
dent of du Pont, and Benjamin Fairless, Chairman of 
US. Steel. The conclusion of these proponents is that Big 
Business as it now exists is both inevitable and desirable. 
The “progress” of monopoly is represented as “God’s 
stride,” Actually, this doctrine of inevitability is the ap- 
jlication of the theory of evolution to all human affairs, 
swell as to physical life. It is sheer materialism glori- 
fed. It is the same theory that suggested the Marxian 
dialectic of history, which excluded all morality, reduced 
God to a mere ideal, and elevated power to an absolutism. 

Here are a few pertinent questions about this problem, 
and the manner in which I would answer them: 

Question: Do the present giant corporations have to 
be as big as they are to be efficient? 

_ANswer: There is no evidence to support this conclu- 
‘lon, either with respect to production costs or to research 
and development. There is, in fact, substantial contrary 
evidence, 

Question : Would the dissolution of the relatively few 
Gants impair economic efficiency ? 

ANSWER: The available evidence indicates that, within 
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limits, it would increase efficiency and certainly be more 
compatible with democratic ideals. 

QUESTION: Does inter-industry competition effectively 
supplant competition among sellers of the same product? 

ANSWER: It does not. Competition between producers 
of aluminum products, for example, may have the effect 
of reducing the price of some copper or steel products, 
but only competition among the producers of aluminum 
products under similar conditions is likely to reduce the 
costs and improve the quality of their own products. 

QuEsTION: Does all business rivalry benefit the con- 
sumer? 

ANSWER: Not necessarily. Advertising and style can 
be expensive, yet add little to real value. Nevertheless, 
the advantage may rest with the best advertisers or 
stylists. 

Question: How about research and innovation? Do 
they not reduce profits and lower prices to the consumer? 

ANSWER: Where there are a small number of giant 
corporations in any given industry, research and in- 
novation may be means of increasing, not decreasing, 
both profits and prices. 

QueEsTION: What is the truth about research and in- 
vention? Are they encouraged by the trend to giant cor- 
porations? Is society benefited? 

ANSWER: Most basic inventions are accidents, and 
their number is proportionate to the number of inde- 
pendent people at work. Scientific research is intensely 
personal. The creative scientist must be free to pursue 
his own ideas without hindrance from the restrictions 
of organized groups. After an original discovery is 
made, large groups may make important contributions 
toward further development. Notwithstanding all the big 
advertising boasts, there have been an almost negligible 
number of basic inventions made by giant corporations. 
The number of patent applications has been decreasing 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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CORPORATIONS cossscre 


as giant corporations have taken over more and more 
of our industry—not so much by growth, as is contended, 
but by acquisition. Society is the loser. 

Question: Do you advocate a return to very small 
business units, breaking up the giant corporations into 
fragments? 

AnsweR: No. I would not destroy anything—not a 
brick or a board, only financial controls which have no 
real justification except in the greed of the controllers. 
There are large-scale production techniques that result 
in lower costs. But General Motors, in order to be effi- 
cient, does not have to own Chevrolet, Buick, Pontiac, 
Oldsmobile, Cadillac and GM trucks. Can anyone main- 
tain that General Motors’ automobile production costs 
are lower because the company also insists upon pro- 
ducing vacuum cleaners, electric ranges, refrigerators, 
lighting systems, Diesel engines, etc.? 

QUESTION: Is it true that an industry with a few giants 
in control can be as competitive as one with many 
smaller competitors? 

ANSWER: It is not true. The larger the number in a 
race, the more interest and activity and chances for new 
ideas and better development. When there is only one, 
there is no life at all. 

(QUESTION: Do not bigness and efficiency go together? 

ANSWER: They do not. Economies of production are 
made largely within individual plants through the use 
of large-scale machinery, the division of labor and the 
availability of materials and markets. In their overall 
operation of scores of plants, giant corporations can bor- 
row for less, advertise for less, purchase for less, and 
command raw materials in times of scarcity. But these 
are advantages gained at the cost of others. They do not 
represent social efficiency. 

(JUESTION: Do the giant companies produce more per 
dollar spent in research than smaller companies? 

ANSWER: They spend more in dollars, but not neces- 
sarily more in proportion to their sales or assets. There 
is no convincing evidence that they get better results per 
dollar spent, despite the advertising claims. I believe the 
opposite to be true. The real hope for solution of the 
problems of cancer, heart disease and polio lies not in 
the size of the laboratories at work but in their number 
and their independence of approach. 

Question: Did the biggest of the giants grow naturally 
through merit and efficient performance, as is so com- 
monly contended and believed? 





Like articles on economics? Future issues of THe New 
Leaver will contain articles by Daniel Bell on the prob- 
lems of work in America; by Oscar Schnabel on Anglo- 
American relations, with the emphasis on trade problems; 
and by Frank N. Trager on the economics of foreign aid. 
We also hope to publish extensive discussion of the 
principal issues raised in this article by T. K. Quinn. 





Answer: No. Most of them owe their present gigantic 
size and their relative positions in their respective indys. 
tries to mergers and consolidations. Thus, U.S. Steel js 
a consolidation of 120 corporations, General Motors of 
30 or 40, General Electric of more than 90, ete. 

If the ultimate in bigness of advocates Jessup, Lilien. 
thal, Galbraith, Greenwalt and Fairless is realized, and 
giantism becomes universally accepted—which is what 
they think they want—there will be an inevitable demand 
for more governmental control so long as Americans 


‘GM DOESN'T NEED FIVE MAKES TO BE EFFICIENT 


choose to remain free from corporate as well as all other 
domination. This demand will accelerate the trend toward 
socialism. 

In the meantime, the giants are gradually tightening 
their hold on the economy. Already, the smaller con 
panies live on the sufferance of the giants. Thousands 
of subcontractors, distributors and dealers exist in 
state of peonage to them, fearful that at any time the) 
may be eliminated. 

The bigger the institutions of business and governmetl 
become, the more they resemble each other in power = 
bureaucratic organization. The warm humanity of smal 
er business leaders gives way to the impersonality at 
regimentation of the giants that swallowed them 
There is utter inhumanity of man toward man wherevt 


the corporate interest is involved. The absorption © 


human lives in industrial centralization and in the tech 


the 


individual. The loss of conscience, mutual respect, 


niques of less responsible mass movements belittles 


sideration and wholesome humanity is greater than 
possible gain. All this is not efficient; it is highly = 
efficient if we think in terms of the worthwhile object”® 


—life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 


The New Lead! 
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Six Months of Magsaysay 


The Philippine President has to cope with opposition from his own party, 


but he has halted corruption and is working toward stable democracy 


HEN Ramon Magsaysay as- 
W ove the Presidency of the 
Philippines at the start of this year, 
domestic and foreign observers 
watched with keen interest. Could 
Magsaysay, who broke with the Lib- 
eal party to win as the candidate 
df the Nationalists, accomplish his 
program of social and economic re- 
forms without hindrance from the 
Nationalist party bosses? 

Thus far, Magsaysay has been 
able to maintain his independence. 
Unfortunately, the momentum of his 
program has necessarily slowed down 
because of the political and eco- 
nomic mess he inherited from the 
Quirino Administration, Magsaysay 
not only found the treasury de- 
pleted but had to reckon with a gen- 
eral-fund deficit of $62 million as 
well as a public debt of $500 million. 
that the 
Filipinos voted for him because they 
wanted a break with the past and de- 
red a government that would act 
dllectively to promote a decent stand- 
ard of living. For his cabinet, there- 
fore, he chose men with executive 
ability and specialized knowledge 
rather than politicians. His budget 
included no new taxes, but he pro- 
posed to increase revenues by ferret- 


The President realized 


ig out tax evaders and creating an 
eficient tax-collecting agency. The 
public approved the budgetary pro- 


| glam, as well as Magsaysay’s separa- 


tion from political control of the 
Welfare fund, which had been grossly 
misused by previous administrations. 

The arrest and indictment on 
eee 


Henry Merritt is labor editor of 





tthe N.Y, Teacher’s Guild Bulletin. 


luly 12, 1954 


By Henry Merritt 


murder charges of Oscar Castelo, a 
member of former President Qui- 
rino’s cabinet, further endeared Mag- 
Castelo has 
been accused in the 1953 slaying of 


saysay to the people. 


a witness against him in disbarment 
proceedings. The murdered man had 
charged that Castelo, while a judge 


MAGSAYSAY: FIGHTING FOR REFORM 


in Manila, had accepted bribes and 
engaged in extortion. 

As Defense Minister in the pre- 
vious administration, Magsaysay had 
been credited with breaking the back- 
bone of the Communist-led Huk 
movement. One of his early acts as 
President was an attempt to end the 
Huk threat to internal peace once 
and for all time. He sent an emissary 
to negotiate with the Huk leaders on 
terms that included piecemeal sur- 
render of arms at the rate of 20 per 
cent each month until the surrender 
was completed. Those charged with 


crimes would stand trial. Those 
cleared or pardoned would receive 
Government aid in resettlement. The 
Huk leadership refused to accept 
these terms, and negotiations were 
carried on spasmodically until Luis 
Taruc, the outstanding Huk leader, 
surrendered in mid-June. 

The first break between Magsaysay 
and the Nationalist-party faction led 
by Senators José Laurel and Claro 
Recto developed over Magsaysay’s 
domestic-reform policy and his plan 
for new ties with the United States. 
Magsaysay’s five-year economic de- 
velopment plan aims to increase 
agricultural production, stimulate in- 
dustrial enterprise based on local 
materials, and revise the land-tenure 
system so that the tenant farmer re- 
ceives a higher proportion of his 
harvested crop. The plan also calls 
for distribution of land to the land- 
less. 

To finance this plan, Magsaysay 
sought a settlement with Japan on 
the reparations question. Magsaysay 
and the Japanese Government had 
agreed on a $400-million investment 
for land reclamation on Mindanao 
as well as the establishment of in- 
dustrial plants to utilize the hemp 
production and minerals of Luzon. 
In about fifteen years, this invest- 
ment would yield the Philippines an 
estimated $1-billion return in reve- 
nue. This settlement would have 
gone a long way toward achieving 
Magsaysay’s reforms. But the Na- 
tionalist faction led by Senator Recto 
rejected it and demanded $1 billion 
from the Japanese. This the Japanese 
refused to pay and withdrew from 
the negotiations when it appeared 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PACE 
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MAGSAYSAY CONTINUED 


that the Philippine Government could 
not win support for the planned 
settlement. While Recto argued for 
the increased reparations on patriotic 
grounds, it is believed that he does 
not want to see Magsaysay’s land- 
reform program succeed. 

The second and more serious divi- 
sion in the Nationalist-party ranks 
occurred just at the time that the 
Huk leader Taruc was surrendering. 
Laurel and Recto introduced a Sen- 
ate resolution calling for a_ con- 
stitutional convention to rewrite the 
Constitution along the lines of a 
semi-parliamentary government with 
a curb on Presidential powers. 

The cause of the break was Recto’s 
charge that Magsaysay was a puppet 
of the United States because he pro- 
posed joint military action with the 
United States in case the U.S. or the 
attacked. Recto 
claimed that this proposal would 


Philippines were 
draw the Philippines into active par- 
the Indo-China war. 
Only quick action by Magsaysay, 
who rallied the opposition Liberals, 
the coalition Democrats, and some 
Nationalists, managed to defeat the 
proposed constitutional revision. 
Immediately after his victory, the 
President called a Nationalist-party 
caucus in the Presidential Palace. 
Here he told the members of his 
party in no uncertain terms that he 
was not only the President but also 
the party leader. As a result, all those 
present voted that no member could 


ticipation in 


publicly criticize the President’s pol- 
icy without first discussing it in the 
party. The caucus also voted to sup- 
port the policy of close relations with 
the U.S. 
mourning the death of his son, was 


Senator Recto, who was 


not present at the caucus. He is 


therefore not bound by the caucus 


QUIRINO: LEFT A FINANCIAL MESS 


agreement and has already given no- 
tice that he will criticize the Admin- 
istration whenever he believes such 
criticism just. 

The announced results of the cau- 


cus seem to be a cover-up for the in-. 


ner-party struggle still taking place. 
Magsaysay is fighting a rear-guard 
action against Recto and his follow- 
ing at the same time that he is fight- 





IT ISN’T POLITE TO POINT 


Lodge Shows UN to Congressmen.—Newspaper headline. 


Senator Lodge, a talkative guide, 


Takes his colleagues a-touring, 


Shows them the buildings from every side, 


Tries to be reassuring. 


Senator Lodge, with a right good will, 


Leads them up hall and stair. . . . 


But many a Congressman, stubborn still, 
Doesn’t believe it’s there. 


—Richard Armour 








ing for his legislative program, His 
budget, public-works program, social 
and economic reforms, and social. 
security proposals have not as ye 
If these measures 
are not enacted, Magsaysay will have 
to carry the fight to the people, 

The U.S. will probably come 
Magsaysay’s aid by extending th 
provisions of the Philippine Trade 
Pact. Under this agreement, Phil 
ippine exports to the U.S. are to k 
taxed 5 per cent beginning July 4 
of this year. Magsaysay has asked 
for an 18-month postponement of this 
tax, and present indications are tha 
the U.S. will grant a year’s extension, 
This may not be enough help 
Magsaysay’s program. Many Filipinos 
believe that free-trade arrangement 
with the U.S. prolong Philippine de 
pendence on the U.S. market. They 
advocate a diversification of produe- 
tion and trade that would extend t 
other markets as well. 

Recently, Magsaysay lost a me 
sure of international esteem by sigr 
ing a bill restricting retail trade in 
the archipelago to Philippine cit: 
zens. This act is aimed particulary 
at overseas Chinese, who in Manila 
for example, control about % pe 
cent of the retail trade. Many @ 
these Chinese are illegal residents 
others are temporary residents. Thi 
measure may boomerang by disrupt 
ing trade and creating internal te 
sions. It may also discourage th 
foreign investors whom Magsaysay # 
seeking to attract to Philippine it 
dustrialization. 

The road to stable democracy i 
marked with many obstacles. Th 
Philippines have overcome some d 
them. The corrupting influences hat 
been defeated, the Huks are now ® 
duced to a few hundred diehard 
and an attempt to alter the struct 
of government has been defeated 
The positive measures are yet toh 
unfolded. These depend upon te 
support the people give Magsays! 
reforms as well as upon a new 
litical alignment that will bette 
voice the desires of the small fam 
er and the developing working des 


been approved. 
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THE HOME FRONT 


By William E. Bohn 


Pittsburgh Tries 
Educational TV 


BOHN 


aut A. WALKER, Chairman of 

the Federal Communications 
Commission, said the other day that 
the invention of television offered 
“mn opportunity equal to the inven- 
tion of printing.” I am sure he is 
right, but his idea of TV’s import- 
ace is based on something other 
than its present performance. 

The whole field of television is 
shot through with ambition and ex- 
citement. New ideas are being tried 
out almost everywhere. In the field 
of what is unimaginatively called 
“educational television,” there is tre- 
mendous activity. Don’t be scared by 
thename: True, in the past the word 
“educational” has meant something 
dull, routine, traditional, uninspired. 
But educators are changing their 
ways. If you keep your eyes open, I 
promise you that within the next 
few years you will see education that 
is full of life and color and excite- 
ment. And, incidentally, you will see 
telecasts without advertising. 

It all began with the reserving 
of 12 per cent of the TV channels for 
the use of educational agencies. That 
means 242 channels—enough to cov- 
the country and weave us all into 
the web of this magic new means of 
‘mmunication. And the country is 
wady for its opportunity. In every 
“ction, cities are jumping the gun. 
| am especially pleased at what is 
happening in the South. The folks 

wn there have not been caught 
asleep under the magnolia blossoms. 
In Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana 
= Alabama, things are moving 


The new Station WQED in Pitts- 


lly 12, 1954 


burgh seems fairly typical of what, 
in the course of time, we may look 
for from coast to coast. If I devote 
most of my space to this one outfit, 
bear in mind that five similar sta- 
tions are on the air—and others will 
be starting in rapid order. The 
people in Pittsburgh have a notion 
that they have more need of educa- 
tion and inspiration via the TV 
screen than do citizens of other 
towns. They say, for example, that 
they have 10 million inhabitants in 
their 10-county metropolitan area, 85 
per cent of whom have TV sets. But 
fewer than one out of every hun- 
dred residents has ever heard the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra play. 
Pittsburgh has, in the Carnegie In- 
stitute, one of the finest cultural 
centers in the world. But only 5 per 
cent of the population has ever en- 
tered the doors of that great institu- 
tion. 

This impressive argument applies 
to other towns besides Pittsburgh. 
The reason the steel capital has got 
ahead in this field is not that it has 
greater need, but that it has people 
with more life and imagination. Away 
back in April 1951, Mayor David L. 
Lawrence called together the leaders 
of the 14 colleges in the area, the 
public-school officials, and represen- 
tatives of the most influential business 
and civic groups. From the start, the 
top people of the area were involved. 
Very soon, there appeared a board 
of directors and an advisory board 
all set to build, equip and run Station 
WQED. An educational foundation 
thoughtfully provided $50,000. Three 
funds, all Pittsburgh institutions, 


quickly put together $300,000 for 
the building and equipment of the 
station. The only Pittsburgh televis- 
ion station, Dumont, has given un- 
limited support. Westinghouse Radio 
Station, KDKA, has offered the use 
of its antennae tower. The whole 
town is in on it. 

Building a station is, of course, 
quite different from running one. It 
is estimated that operation will cost 
about $500,000 for the first two 
years. Where will this money come 
from? For the service which they will 
receive, the schools are preparing to 
pay 30 cents per pupil per year. 
From this source, the managers fig- 
ure on getting $250,000 during the 
first biennium. The rest, $125,000 
a year, is to come from the public 
in the form of regular dues. This is 
what I like. The people of the area, 
all sorts of people, are to be the spon- 
sors—with nothing to advertise ex- 
cept their loyalty. They are giving 
$2 a year. For that, they receive 
membership in the WQED Guild 
and the monthly Program Previews. 
Through the Guild, they can attend 
meetings, take part in discussions 
and bring pressure for the sort of 
program they prefer. Every $2 con- 
tributor in the Pittsburgh area is a 
part of the show. 

The station’s broadcasts started on 
April 1. The staff has had only three 
months for experiment. But the gen- 
eral lines along which the program is 
to develop seem well set. An hour or 
two in the early afternoon is devoted 
to in-school broadcasts. The 5-o’clock 
show is for children at home. A 
couple of evening hours are for 
adults. Everyone about the town 
seems to agree that the whole affair 
is bright, gay, interesting. There is 
no smell of the schoolroom, not a 
touch of the schoolmaster. On April 
5, the Pittsburgh Press editorialized: 
“It may be that not even the most 
enthusiastic backers of WQED fully 
realized what this station can do to 
make life better. . 
agencies can set up stations like this. 
But WQED can be a far better sta- 
tion because it is free.” 


. . Governmental 





By A. Andras 


REPORT FROM CANADA 


Recession is seriously affecting her economy 


OTTAWA 

HE WARTIME PROPHETS of post- 
T war depression were all wrong— 
Then 
rather disturbing dip, only to be cor- 
rected by Korea. Now the dip is far 


for quite a while. came a 


worse, but there is no Korean cor- 
rective to do the trick. The fact of the 
matter is that there is a good deal 
of unemployment in Canada, worse 
than at anv time since the war; the 
seasonal upswing is later and less 
effective than usual, and the signs 
point to a slackening of the capital 
flow. With an iacrease in the labor 
force and improved productivity, the 
pools of unemployed that manage- 
ment pined for are here at last. Tex- 
tiles is a prostrated industry, auto- 
mobile production is "way down, and 
iron and steel are feeling the pinch, 
to mention a few of the hard-hit in- 
dustries. Inevitably, collective bar- 
gaining has become a lot tougher, 
and unions are settling for what 
would have been considered peanuts 
only a couple of years ago. 

The farmers’ heyday appears to 
have come and gone, too. Farm prices 
have dropped sharply, and the bot- 
tom hasn’t been reached yet. As I 
write, wheat prices have been slashed. 
Since the world wheat market is a 
major Canadian preoccupation, the 
pall of gloom has spread from the 
Western cities. 


There is no adequate price-support 


farmlands into the 
program to keep up farmer purchas- 
ing power. Add to this fairly stable 
farm costs and the result is a scissor 
squeeze which is hurting not only 
the farmer but the city slicker as 
well. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway, coming 
at last after so many years, is the 
aftermath of too much anticipation. 
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It has somehow fallen flat. It will 
mean jobs, of course, and new power 
resources. But it will also push the 
moribund coal industry a little closer 
to the grave and leave the depressed 
maritime provinces, if possible, a 
little more depressed (and depress- 
ing). 

No one is quite willing to say that 
all of this spells depression. But 
people do talk of recession. The ques- 
tion, of course, is: How long? The 
Government evidently feels that it 
will not last long enough to affect 
It has taken no 
short-term measures to make jobs. It 
has quite deliberately, it seems, de- 


political prestige. 


cided that textiles and agricultural 
implements should be starved down 
to a smaller size, whatever the human 
or capital costs. As a result, textile 
towns, which are frequently one-in- 
dustry towns, are in a very bad way 
indeed. 

Yet, disturbing though the domes- 
tic scene may be, it is foreign affairs 
which add the extra wrinkle to the 
Canadian brow. To a good many 
Canadians, the fall of Dienbienphu 
was much more than a_ military 
loss; it became symbolic of a greater 
failure. It raised questions concern- 
ing the ability of the free world as a 
whole to cope with Communism effec- 
tively or even to learn to live with it 
if we must. 

It is probably this loss of confi- 
dence which has broken down the 
appreciable measure of unanimity 
which was a feature of foreign-policy 
debate in Parliament for several 
years. The have reacted 
strongly to the Government’s declara- 
tion that it would stay out of a South- 
east Asia pact. The CCF has criti- 
cized the Government, too, on this 


Tories 


policy. It has taken the position thy 
intervention in that trouble sp¢ 
should be through the UN athe, 
than through a grouping of powers 
The CCF has also taken the Britis) 
position on recognition of Red Ching, 
It appeared for a while that Prine 
Minister St. Laurent had the sam 
idea in mind during his world tour. 
but his enthusiasm for it waned as he 
got nearer home—and nearer his na. 
tive, passionately 
Quebec. 
Canadian-American friendship has 
been somewhat strained. Refusal t 
share atomic know-how hasn’t helped, 


anti-Communist 


nor have the successive hydrogen. 
bomb explosions. The treatment ac. 
corded Dr. Oppenheimer did not g 
down well. As for Senator McCarthy, 
Canadians have watched with a fa 
cinated horror the ability of this man 
to get away with so much at such: 
cost to American prestige and sel 
respect. On the other hand, the 
Supreme Court decision on segrege: 
tion in education was a faith-restors- 
tive. 

Parliament will have recessed by 
the time this is in print. It has gone 
through one of the longest—an/ 
dullest—of It will leave 
the country in a troubled frame 0! 
mind. But it may also be setting the 
stage by its 


sessions. 


inconclusiveness for 
some new realignments. Tentative 
steps toward joint action on issues 
mutual concern have been taken bi 
the two major labor congresses wilt 
a Western farmers’ organization 
still somewhat unproven potential 
In Quebec, independent political « 
tion is being reviewed by the Ca 
adian and Catholic Confederations 
Labor. The Canadian Congress © 
Labor and the Trades and Labo 
Congress (CIO and AFL counterpart 
respectively) have set up a minim 
program of labor unity which le 
been channeled so far into efforts" 
get something done about unemplo' 
ment and into no-raiding understat® 
ings. These moves do not mean th 
the social revolution is just aru” 
the corner, but they are well wort 
watching 
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The Soviet decision to re-enter the International Labor 


Organization reflects the new Communist desire 


to exploit the prestige of all UN bodies 


Soviet Russia 


and the ILO 


By Philip Martin 


ny NovEMBER 4, 1953, the Soviet 

Union applied for admission to 
le International Labor Organiza- 
tin. Starting with the rejection of 
that application (which was later fol- 
wed by an acceptable one), the 
Communists have suffered six clear- 
wt defeats in the ILO 


achieved only one clouded victory. 


and have 


The ILO gives representation not 
only to governments, but also to em- 
ployers (obviously anti-Communist) 
aid workers (whose representatives 
are for the most part affiliated with 
the International Confederation of 
Free Trade Unions or the Christian 
ade unions). These were the key 
tussian encounters with the ILO: 

Vovember 4, 1953: Soviet Gov- 
‘mment applies for admission—with 
reservations. 

Vovember 16: 1LO Director Gen- 
tal David A. Morse rejects the ap- 
plication. First Communist defeat. 

April 26, 1954: Acceptable appli- 
ation is received and Russians are 
automatically admitted, thanks to 
prior UN membership. 

May 29: ILO Governing Body 
grants USSR a permanent seat as 
ne of the top ten industrial nations 
in the world, 


lune 10: 1LO general conference 


re . . . 
fuses to give Eastern European em- 


ploy . ° . 
ms voting rights on conference 


tei) ; P . ae 
mmuttees, pending a decision on 
“er credentials. Second defeat. 
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June 16: Full non-Communist slate 
is elected to the Governing Body, 
making line-up 39 to 1. (USSR holds 
a permanent seat.) Third defeat. 

June 17: Conference overrules its 
finance committee and permits Na- 
tionalist China to vote despite arrears 
in contributions. Fourth defeat. 

June 22: Conference accepts Iron 
Curtain employers and workers as 
bona fide delegates. Soviet victory. 

June 23: 


permit Hungary to vote, owing to 


Conference refuses to 
arrears in contributions. Fifth defeat. 

June 23: Rumania withdraws mem- 
bership application in the face of a 
probable adverse vote. Sixth defeat. 

It caused some surprise when the 
ILO last fall received a communica- 
tion from the Russian Minister in 


Berne “accepting the obligations 
of membership”—the ILO constitu- 
tional formula. As a UN member, 
Russia needed nothing more. 


But the 
there. It 


communication did not 
stop showed signs of 
having gained paragraphs as it went 
the rounds of Soviet bureaucracy. 
The first paragraph was a simple 
acceptance of the [LO’s constitutional 
obligations. The second renewed old 
demands for “broadening of the rep- 
resentation of the workers and other 
categories of toilers.” The third re- 
jected constitutional provisions re- 
quiring that disputes arising from 
interpretation of the constitution or 


ILO conventions should be referred 
to the World Court for decision. The 
fourth paragraph reserved the USSR 
position with regard to all ILO de- 
cisions taken prior to Soviet mem- 
bership. 

In his reply, Director General 
Morse, who took the responsibility 
for rejection himself, noted that the 
ILO constitution makes no provision 
for partial acceptance of member- 
ship obligations. In April, the Com- 
munists withdrew their conditions 
with a proper letter that was signed 
by none other than Molotov. This 
marked the first time that the USSR 
has ever agreed to the World Court’s 
jurisdiction without, its prior consent 
in each case. Lronically, while Morse 
was achieving this modest victory he 
was under attack in Congress as 
“soft” toward Communists. 

At the end of May, the ILO’s Gov- 
erning Body had to decide whether 
Russia was entitled to one of the ten 
permanent government seats on the 
tri-partite Governing Body as a state 
“of chief 


There was 


industrial importance.” 
some opposition. but 
statistics carried the day. The battle 
really began June 2, when the an- 
nual conference opened. The ILO 
customarily regards the Red-vs.-Na- 
tionalist China representation ques- 
tion as political, and passes the buck 
to the UN. But Formosa is seriously 
in arrears with its ILO dues. and 
this year the conference finance com- 
mittee refused to recommend that 
Nationalist China be given voting 
rights regardless of its financial po- 
sition. The committee was overruled 
when the conference passed a U.S.- 
sponsored motion by the necessary 
defeat 
that became more significant when 


two-thirds vote—a Russian 
the conference later denied Hungary 
voting rights under similar circum- 
stances, 

During the Chinese hassle, the con- 
ference groups elected their Govern- 
ing Body members for the next three 
years. Of the ten seats filled by each 
group, not one was in the Communist 
camp; as one of the permanent mem- 
bers, the USSR will sit in loneliness. 
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As to participation in the confer- 
ence itself, the Russian application 
had a foreseeable sequel: Byelorussia 
and the Ukraine, those creations of 
Yalta, became ILO 
virtue of their UN membership. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia had al- 


members by 


ways been in good standing. Bul- 
garia and Hungary showed up for 
the first time in several years. Even 
Albania, which had not 
since its absorption by Mussolini, ex- 


attended 


ported a precious delegation. (How- 
ever, the last three did not scratch 
up enough U.S. dollars to achieve the 
right to vote.) 

Shortly before the conference, too, 


Rumania submitted a membership 


application; but, as a non-UN mem- 
ber, this “people’s democracy” would 
have required a two-thirds vote for 
admission. Withdrawal of its appli- 
cation was the final Red defeat. 

The sole Russian victory came in 
the conference’s rejection of protests 
against credentials presented by Iron 
Curtain employer and worker dele- 
gates. Even then, so-called employers 
from Eastern Europe were denied 
voting rights on conference com- 
mittees, pending the report of the 
credentials committee. 

The sentiments of those who sup- 
ported the admission of Iron Curtain 
employers and workers could not 
have delighted the Communists. The 
conference’s entire employer group 
objected to seating in their ranks 
“a whole series of Communist agents 
and puppets.” But the issue that 
presented itself to the conference, 
whether 
“employers” by definition meant pri- 


rightly or wrongly, was 
vate employers, or whether the man- 
agers of nationalized industries also 
were employers. A solid bloc of un- 
derdeveloped countries—where cap- 
ital, by necessity, is formed and 
directed by the Government—joined 
socialist governments and unionists 
in voting to seat the director of the 
Russian Dynamo plant and his as- 
sociates. 

The Indian worker K. P. Tri- 
pathi, General Secretary of the In- 
dian National Trade Union Congress, 
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expressed another point of view when 
he said: “It was only when I came 
here... that I realized that the Com- 
munist party did not take the same 
attitude everywhere. In India, it 
stands for freedom of association and 
the right to bargain collectively; here 
it is against freedom of association.” 

The issue of workers’ credentials 
was raised when the International 
Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
challenged the USSR and Czech dele- 
gates on the grounds that freedom 
of association did not exist in those 
countries and that the worker dele- 
gates were not independent. (Many 
anti-Communist workers at the con- 
ference would have failed the same 
test.) Generally speaking, those who 
favored seating these delegates main- 
tained that “freedom of association” 
was an ILO objective and not a con- 
dition of participation, and that cer- 
tainly the delegates in question were 
“representative” of the only trade 
unions in their countries, if not in- 
dependent of their governments. The 
sophistry of these arguments is re- 
flected in the reduced majority 
achieved for seating Communist 
workers: 93 to 83. The Red employ- 
ers had triumphed by 105 to 79. 

To date, Russia’s return to the 
ILO has not given the Kremlin much 
cause for self-congratulation. The 
question remains: Why did the Com- 
munists take this step? 

Before the ILO conference, it was 
generally substan- 
tiated by the November communica- 
tion, that the Russians were out to 
sabotage the ILO’s work in the field 
of forced labor and _trade-union 
rights. Thus, George Meany this 
spring saw them as anxious to 
“thwart and obstruct” investigations 
“which expose the hypocrisy of Com- 
munist intentions for all workers to 
see.” At the conference, however, 
Morse pledged that the ILO will 
continue to press forward in the 
fields of trade-union rights and 
forced labor. 

Actually, much recent Russian ac- 
tivity has been designed to capitalize 
on the prestige of international or- 


assumed, and 


ganizations. The Soviets may lose jy 
the UN voting, but they still craye 
the privileges of the UN floor. In ad. 
dition to entering the ILO, Russ: 
has, since Stalin’s death, done the fol. 
lowing: 

¢ Ended the deadlock on Trygye 
Lie’s successor by accepting Dag 
Hammarskjéld. 

@ Made a big East-West trade 
effort in the Economic Council for 
Europe, a UN subsidiary. 

© Deposited a million dollars (in 
rubles) to the of the 
UN’s technical-assistance program, 
(Strings were attached that are stil 
being debated.) This coincided with 
action by Congress reducing the 
U.S. contribution. 

© Ratified (with reservations) the 
(The US. 
which sponsored it, has announced 
that it will not ratify.) 

® Unconditionally joined UNES 
CO by virtue of its rights as a U\ 
member. 


account 


Genocide Convention. 


In most of these instances, Russia 
was followed by assorted satellites. 

At the same time, the U.S. is seek 
ing to “stabilize” the budgets of al 
UN agencies. In the ILO, it tries to 
demote labor standards embodied « 
conventions to the less effective form 
of “recommendations.” Certain po 
litical questions are removed from 
consideration in UN meeting room 
and lobbies. In technical assistance. 
the U.S. dollar contribution has bee 
reduced by Congress, while delay: 
caused by loyalty-clearance prot 
dures force the program’s adminis 
trators to rely on more easily hit 
experts of other nationalities—w 
a consequent deterioration of US 
technical leadership in underdevt 
oped countries. 

All these actions by the US. a 
creating a vacuum in the UN. The 
USSR, which has so long been alo 
from the constructive side of the U\ 
is rushing in to fill that vacuum. * 
possible answer to this new Comm 
nist policy is for the United Sis 
to concretely reassert the leadership 
that originally inspired so much ti 
is fruitful in the world today. 
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MELBOURNE 

HE PETROV INQUIRY now under 
Tin in this city should be of 
At a 
time when “witch-hunting” is a burn- 
ing issue in the United States and 
demagogues are building careers by 


vital interest to Americans. 


ullying the reputations of innocent 


‘people, Australia is showing how to 


root out Communist espionage and 
subversion without violating the tra- 
ditions of Anglo-Saxon justice. 

The current investigation was 
alled to hear testimony by the Soviet 
defector, Vladimir Petrov, former 
MVD chief in the Russian Embassy 
in Canberra, as well as his wife and 
other persons with relevant infor- 
mation to offer. The hearings are 
being held before a Royal Commis- 
sion made up of three judges from 
the supreme courts of the various 
Australian states. 

Aiding the judges are the Queen’s 
Counsel, Mr. Windeyer, and two as- 
istants. The part to be played by 
the three counsel was clearly defined 
by Windeyer in his opening address 
a the preliminary hearings: 

“We do not appear here to at- 
tack or to shield or to defend any- 
one; we are appearing only to as- 
sist Your Honors to ascertain the 
truth... . Where the facts lead 
and whom the truth may hurt, we 
feel, is not our concern. We shall. 
however, endeavor to avoid saying 
anything which could be used by 


malicious to smear anyone’s 
Teputation, . . .” 


ough the Commissioners will 
ua sit in judgment on anyone, they 
‘joy very considerable powers 
under Australian law. including sev- 
fal enactments specially drawn up 
‘0 facilitate these proceedings. They 
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AUSTRALIA’S 
SPY DRAMA 


Individuals’ rights are safeguarded in Petrov hearings 


can, for example, compel anyone to 
appear and give evidence. 
sentences can be imposed on those 
guilty of contempt. It is true that 
no evidence given under protest be- 


Prison 


fore a Royal Commission may be 
used in court to obtain a criminal 
conviction, but the power to force an 
answer to any question (including 
self-incriminating ones) gives the 
Commission every opportunity to get 
at the full truth. 

The preliminary hearings in the 
Petrov case, which I attended, lasted 
three days in Canberra and a few 
hours in Sydney. Counsel Windeyer 
started by outlining the basic facts 


He told the 


“chose _ free- 


to the Commissioners. 
of how Petrov 
then recounted the drama of 


story 
dom.” 
Mrs. Petrov’s decision to remain in 
Australia. After Beria’s death, he de- 
clared, Petrov realized that he was 
probably in disfavor with the regime; 
knowing that he was scheduled to 
return home shortly, he decided to 
make the break. 

Windeyer then proceeded to de- 
scribe the MVD setup in Australia. 
in which the TASS correspondent 
played a major role. Petrov’s duties 
included general supervision of es- 
spying 
on Embassy staff members, watching 


pionage, recruiting agents, 
immigrants from behind the Iron 
Curtain, and organizing a fifth-col- 
umn network for use in case of war. 
Espionage was directed primarily at 
gathering political, rather than sci- 
entific or military, information. 
Agents, who were sought among Sov- 
iet sympathizers rather than known 
Communists, recruited by 


means of “conversion. compromise 


were 


and corruption”; large amounts of 
money were rarely involved. 

One of the highlights of the pre- 
liminary hearings concerned some 
curious documents detailing the fi- 
nancial circumstances and sexual and 
other weaknesses of a number of 
prominent Describing 
them as “a farrago of facts, falsities 
and filth,” Windeyer announced that 
they were “written by an Australian 
Communist in the Russian Embassy. 
And I will show who he was.” 

According to the Counsel, some 90 
individuals will be involved in the 
hearings. These fall into the follow- 
ing categories: 30 who are working 
for Moscow and are given code names 
in the Soviet documents produced by 
Petrov; 30 who are mentioned in the 


Australians. 


documents in such a way as to in- 
dicate Soviet 
actual or potential sources of infor- 


interest in them as 
mation; 20 mentioned in a manner 
that seems to warrant “further in- 
quiries”; and a dozen not mentioned 
in the documents who have had past 
dealings with Petrov. 

In order to protect the reputations 
of these 90 persons against unfair 
publicity, the Commissioners decided 
that witnesses should be told in open 
court what was known about them so 
that they could answer any accusa- 
tions as soon as possible after their 
names were brought up. Guilty per- 
sons will not be shielded, of course, 
but the Counsel and Commission 
Chairman agreed that it might well 
be more important to uncover Soviet 
espionage methods than to expose 
individuals. The Chairman summed 
up by saying: 

“Our primary task is to find out 
facts, and in the course of finding 
out those facts we will use our best 
endeavors . . . to insure that persons’ 
names are not made public in such a 
way that they may be bandied about 
for an unreasonably long time before 
those persons will be in the witness 
box.” 

One thing seems certain: The 
Australian spy case will furnish no 
opportunity for outraged cries of 
“ordeal by slander.” 
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EWIs MUMFORD made more than one acute observa- 
Bow in his article. | choose as my text his statement: 
“In terms of the ‘possible, we have only two courses 
open: suicide by appeasement or suicide by ‘war.’” I 
accept this statement in terms of Mr. Mumford’s use of 
the word “possible” and join him in the search for 
alternatives. 

But first let me insist that there cannot be permanent 
peace in the world, given the universal triumph of Com- 
munism through appeasement. Without external pressure 
to hold together the Communist hierarchs, the struggle 
for power so grimly evident today in Russia and other 
Communist countries would soon soak the earth in blood. 

Neither can we win freedom for mankind by war. 
World war will be atomic war. Admitting all that Mr. 
Mumford says about the H-bomb, it is completely un- 
realistic to believe that the nations will honestly and 
effectively ban atomic weapons and keep up a conven- 
tional-arms race in which the Communist nations already 
have such an advantage in manpower. It is equally un- 
realistic to believe that we can save the world by pre- 





This is the third article in the New Leaver symposium 
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ventive war or the threat of it. No nation today can start 
what we would call preventive (and the Communists 
aggressive) war without turning it into World War IIL. 
And that is the suicide of civilization if not of the human 
race. Even the discontented under Communist rule don't 
want “liberation” at the cost of atomic ruin. The nation 
that threatens large-scale war, preventive or otherwise, 
will consolidate the moral opinion of mankind against it. 
It is one thing to make it plain that we Americans would 
stand and fight rather than submit to Communist im 
perialism. It is another and indefensible thing to talk of 
beginning a preventive war. There might be political 
justification for saying, under some circumstances, 
“Cross this line and we'll fight.” But even that is a risk 
not to be undertaken without careful consideration of all 
factors and without the moral backing of the non-Com- 
munist world. We must look for better alternatives. One 
of the disquieting things about our country is the growth 
of a belief that, in a world without war or the threat 
of war, Communism would defeat democracy. The Soviet 
dictators believe the opposite; hence their attitude toward 
effective disarmament. 

A factor which sorely impedes the American search for 
a substitute for war or appeasement is, on one hand, the 
widespread misunderstanding of Communism and, om 
the other, our lack of crusading zeal for democracy. A 
great many liberals and conservatives join McCarthyists 
in seeing in Communism, as practiced in Russia, the nat 
ural and inevitable result of a collectivist economy under- 
taken, at least nominally, in the interests of the masses. 
It is true that Communism as a secular religion still has 
an appeal to the masses as promising earthly salvation 
But Mr. Mumford is @ 


thousand times right in insisting that Leninist-Stalinist 


through economic channels. 


Communism long ago acquired a political nature which 
justified Silone in calling it “Red fascism.” For years, | 
have argued that its economy is far more accurately 
described as state capitalism than as socialism. 

It is the tragic truth that the inherent nature of Com 
munist ethics concerning the positive duty of the move 
ment and its members to do whatever is necessary 
win universal power makes it impossible to seek an alter 
native to suicide by appeasement or by war merely 
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Evolution in 


through national treaties and a kind of lasting division 
of the world into rival camps. There must be treaties of 
«me sort with Communist nations if we do not choose 
war. But the basis of those treaties can only be mutual 
interest—in survival, let us say,.or the possibility of 
onflict without war. There is no basis today for mutual 
onfidence, even to the limited degree in which it has 
wer existed between nations. 

Our long-range hope must lie either in the overthrow 
{Communist regimes from within or in their profound 
nodification by evolution. Successful revolt is difficult 
almost to the point of impossibility inside the heartland 
of the Soviet Union so long as the regime can maintain 
dlective monopolistic control of agencies of communi- 
cation, and of vital cadres in the military and the police. 
Nevertheless, discontent can greatly weaken a dictator- 
ship short of full-scale revolt in the heartland. In the 
satellite countries, it flared out into open and spontaneous 
revolts a year ago—revolts which the West could not or 
would not use to its advantage. As far back as 1951, 
Moshe Pijade told me in Belgrade that the Yugoslavs’ 
hope of escape from Stalin’s power lay in the fact that 
he would want to use, not Russians, but the soldiers of 
the satellite states, whose loyalty he could not trust 
should they meet with even one or two decisive reverses 
at the hands of the Yugoslavs. 

In the light of history, it is entirely conceivable that a 
vcular religion like Communism may be greatly changed 
by the march of time and events. So it was with crusading 
Islam. So it was with the Christian sects. He would have 
been a bold optimist who in 1647 would predict that 
the Catholic and Protestant churches, without formal 
thange in their theology, could stop fighting over pos- 
‘ession of the road to heaven. Yet, in 1648 the Treaty 
of Westphalia—not in itself a good answer to Europe’s 
problems—did mark an end of religious wars. Ob- 
viously, a great part of our hope for an alternative to 
suicide by appeasement or war lies in the development of 
* propaganda for democracy by word and deed which 
somehow or other can penetrate even an Iron Curtain 
and add strength to the forces of change which can 
never be completely crushed, even by the Kremlin. We 
have more chance of influencing more Russians if their 
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the Kremlin 


dictators cannot, with considerable justice, hold us Amer- 
icans up as warmongers who threaten genocide of the 
people under Communist rule—whose friends we claim 
to be—by the use of the H-bomb and other instruments 
of mass destruction. 

Our immediate hope of escaping World War III lies 
largely in convincing the Communist leaders that the 
risk of war in this terrible age of atom and hydrogen 
bombs is greater than the possible gain. It lies, therefore, 
not only in our own military strength, but in the degree 
to which we have the backing of the non-Communist 
world. The moral backing of those sections of the free 
world which will not or cannot do much militarily is 
important, too. Stalin himself, who was less shrewd than 
Molotov or Chou En-lai, took great pains to fool Asians 
and, to a lesser extent, Europeans into the belief that he 
was a friend of peace and we its foes. Neither Stalin nor 
his successors belong to the category of swashbucklers 
who do not count the costs of their action. Their main 
tactic has been the tactic of dividing the Western world 
and exploiting Asian hatred of the imperialism of which 
the nations we call democratic were long such successful 
practitioners. Their success in that tactic probably makes 
them disinclined to risk war. 

It becomes, then, absolutely essential for us to carry 
on an infinitely better ideological campaig against 
Communism and for democracy than we have heretofore 
undertaken. We will have to be more successful in show- 
ing what Communism really means to people under its 
yoke. We will have to be far more successful in proving 
that, under non-Communist regimes, peoples can achieve 
national independence and make progress in a coopera- 
tive world in raising their living standards. 

This is no easy formula to apply. You do not solve 
the problems of Africa, for instance, simply by de- 
nouncing colonialism. A positive plan for progressive 
self-government is necessary. You do not deal with the 
poverty of Asia, Latin America or Africa by boasting 
of the wealth of the United States, advising other people 
to copy it, and then giving them meager handouts of 
money and technical assistance. 

It is, of course, an illusion that all that is necessary 
in the fight against Communism is an adequate economic 
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plan for industrially backward regions. That is vitally 
important, but one must always remember that the first 
effect of more food to the oppressed and the discontented 
is to give them energy to demand still better conditions. 
It is not the utterly miserable who make revolutions. 
Neither man nor democracy can live by bread alone. 
Peoples on the way up must be given a vision of a better 
life that includes meat and raiment but also offers more 
than these necessities if we are to resist the purely 
materialist appeal of a crusading Communism. An al- 
ternative to war or suicide requires a cooperative plan 
for improving agriculture, developing industrialization 
and inducing voluntary birth control. But it also requires 
understanding of the meaning and value of freedom. 

The best economic plan would be one administered 
through the UN, beeause the UN can be made to embody 
the idea of cooperation, as distinct from patronage. But 
we will not get far with any economic plan without an 
abatement of immediate political tensions. This process 
requires a rebirth of mutual confidence among nations 
which have been more or less united in the struggle 
against Communism. We Americans tend to be great 
moralists. We hate Communism, although not always for 
the right reasons. Therefore, we will have nothing to do 
with those who have any dealings with Communists, 
and by our intransigence we threaten any workable alli- 
ance. The problems of human relations are not so simple 
that they can be absolutely controlled by moralistic, or 
allegedly moralistic, hatred. 

We Americans are neither omnipotent nor omniscient. 
We cannot make over our allies, to say nothing of the 
neutrals, by fiat. The fulminations of Congressmen are 
doing us incalculable harm in escaping suicide by war 
or appeasement. Eisenhower and Dulles, who from time 
to time have said and done some excellent things, have 
spoiled the effect of their virtue by talk, unmatched by 
action, about “unleashing Chiang Kai-shek” and a “new 
look” in military policy dependent largely on our capac- 
ity for “ir-tant and massive retaliation.” 

I am in the unpopular American minority which be- 
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lieves that we have done positive harm to the cause gf 
successfully combating Communism without war by ow 
never-never attitude toward the recognition of Comm, 
nist China. Since we are in no position to deal with Mao's 
strong government by war, without paying a prohibitive 
price, we must coexist with it and hence negotiate with 
it. Recognition—which is net an accolade to virtue 
might well be a price which would help end aggressive 
war in Asia. I am thoroughly persuaded that we fight 
Communism better with Russia in the UN than out of it, 
and the same might be true of Communist China, espe 
cially given our allies’ attitude toward her and the fac 
that there are latent differences between Peking and 
Moscow which might be better exploited if Russia were 
not China’s only spokesman and defender in the UN. 
The fact that the British were too precipitate in recog. 
nizing Mao, or that we ourselves made mistakes at an 
earlier date in dealing with the Chinese Communists, 
does not justify our present attitude. Recognition under 
certain conditions would not be a matter of suicidal ap 
peasement. 

In Europe, I have some hopes for what Mend 
France may do, but I doubt whether we will get a 
EDC and European Army that will be an adequate solu- 
tion to the European problem. It’s high time that “agon- 
izing reappraisal” should begin. 

All these very difficult and immediate problems couli 
be better handled if we were really crusading for univer 
sal disarmament, down to a police level, under prope 
controls, Eisenhower and Churchill, in their final state 
ment at Washington, kept faith in this idea alive. Univer 
sal disarmament requires a strengthened UN which may 
be the root of the world government which Lewis Mun 
ford—and I as well—would desire. But, given the natur 
of Communism and Roosevelt’s mistaken appeasemett 
of Stalin which so greatly strengthened the Communit 
position, I do not agree with Mr. Mumford that the im 
mediate postwar years could have been used to advan 
a high degree of world government. World governmed 
in the immediate future is neither possible nor desirable 
except to the degree that nations may set it up out of @ 
overpowering desire for effective supervision of agr 
ments on disarmament. Granting that such disarmametl 
is not immediately attainable, our crusade for it woul 
enormously strengthen our position in a skeptical worl 
and hence our security. It would also serve here at hont 
as a corrective of the anti-democratic tendencies inheret 
in every arms race. 

It by no means follows from today’s intransigence thé 
disarmament, simply on the basis of mankind’s wil # 
survive, will be unattainable in the next generation. / 
it is, whatever else may have been done, I should exp@ 
the arms race and its accompanying hates and fears" 
result in World War III. The principal hope of the work 
is the achievement of universal controlled disarmam@ 
as the first great step toward peace with freedom. 
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GUEST COLUMN 


By Upton Sinclair 


Veteran of Civil Liberties Union 
Warns of Communist Infiltration 


SINCLAIR 


HIRTY YEARS AGO, there was a 
. strike of the longshoremen 
in the harbor of Los Angeles. These 
days, you may find it hard to believe, 
but that strike was taken as a crim- 
inal action, and 700 of the men were 
arested and thrown into jails which 
vere not built to accommodate one- 
tenth that number. 

With a group of friends, true be- 
livers in civil liberties, I attempted 
to protest against this action. Stand- 
ing on private property, with the 
written permission of the owner, | 
attempted to read the Bill of Rights 
from the Constitution of the United 
States, The result was that four of us 
were arrested and held in jail in- 
communicado for a period of twenty- 
one hours, while my wife and friends 
tried frantically to find out what 
had happened to us. 

We were brought into court, pur- 
posely at the very last moment before 
closing time: but a newspaper man 


tipped my wife off, and she and her 


S friends came running into the court 


and put up bail for us. Thereafter, 
we hired a hall every night for a 
week or two, and we distributed pro- 
test leaflets throughout the city. Out 
of those meetings the Southern Cali- 
fornia branch of the American Civil 
Liberties Union was born, and it has 
worked so effectively that no such 
Violations of elementary civil rights 
have taken place in Los Angeles 


during the past thirty years. 
ee 





Upton SINCLAIR has written scores 
4 books and novels. His Return of 
Lanny Budd, eleventh in the series, 
was published last year by Viking. 
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Today, there are no mass arrests 
of strikers. But a new enemy has 
arisen, no less brutal and far more 
cunning and dangerous. I am speak- 
ing of Communism. There are large 
groups in our country among whom 
it is unpopular to say this, and I 
can hear members of these groups ex- 
claiming: “Aha! Sinclair has become 
a Red-baiter!” I have heard it direct 
from Moscow, where they used to 
print my books in editions of several 
hundred thousand, and where now 
they call me a “miserable renegade” 
and “Wall Street lackey.” 

I don’t read Russian, and I do not 
know what they did to my books in 
those old days, but I think it a safe 
guess that they cut out all those pas- 
sages which did not please them—the 
passages in which I explained the 
democratic process and the meaning 
For in that 
tormented land they do not know 


of true civil liberties. 


what the words mean—and if anyone 
gives the faintest hint of seeking to 
know, he is taken away in the small 
hours of the morning and never 
heard of again. Millions have shared 
that fate and have perished in the 
coal mines and gold mines of Siberia. 
I don’t take this information from 
the capitalist press; I take it from 
one-time fellow-travelers, friends who 
have been there and seen it and come 
back and told me. 

I believe in civil liberties of the 
I believe in 


government by consent of the gov- 


true, democratic sort. 


erned. I believe in social changes 
brought about by education, organ- 
ization and the free political process. 
I have fought for these things for 


half a century, and have not changed 
on a single one of these fundament- 
als. And when I see a semi-barbarian 
dictatorship setting out to destroy 
these liberties and replace them with 
terror and torture, I become a “Red- 
baiter,” and haven’t the slightest fear 
of any of the bad names the Kremlin 
may choose to call me. 

The Soviets were our allies in the 
defense of freedom against the Hitler 
dictatorship, and we thought they 
would remain our friends. But the 
moment the war ended they declared 
cold war upon us. The blockade of 
Berlin was an act of war, and the in- 
vasion of South Korea was another, 
and there will be many more of the 
same. You have only to read one 
book by Lenin or Stalin to know that 
it is a fixed, fanatical program. As 
their hymn sets it forth: “Tis the 
final conflict.” 

And now, failing to make head- 
way in a free land, the party has 
adopted a program of camouflage, of 
what they call “infiltration.” They 
are all democrats now, with a small 
“d.” They are all followers of Jeffer- 
What that 
means to us members of the Civil 
Liberties Union is that there are per- 


son and Lincoln now. 


sons among us who pay their dues 
and serve on committees, but who do 
not believe in our program and who 
mock at us in their hearts, and 
whose one purpose is to take over 
the organization and to guide its pol- 
icies so that it will cease to represent 
free Americanism and true civil lib- 
erties. 

I say to you: Communists are real. 
Watch out for them! 
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Why a Man Voted 


By Stephen P. Ryan 


New ORLEANS 


RESOLUTION condemning thx 


A 


tion ruling and affirming Louisiana’s 


Supreme Court’s anti-segreg» 


unwillingness to integrate its public- 
school system was recently passed in 
the State house 


Legislature’s lower 


g 
by a vote of 84-3, with LO legislators 
The & 


who voted for the resolution followed 


either absent or not voting. 


a pattern which one must expect 
politicians in their position to follow, 
but the 3 dissenters displayed un- 
usual courage. 

What makes a legislator stand up 
on the side of right and decency 
when he knows that his sentiments 
and his vote will be used against him 


What kind of per- 


son possesses that peculiar form of 


and his family? 


heroism which impels him to move 
away from the crowd, brave the in- 
sults and threats of his associates. 
and do what he knows to be right? 

I got the answers to these and a 
number of other questions when I 
met one of the three “rebels” shortly 


after the house voted on the resolu- 


tion. Bernard Engert. who repre- 
sents New Orlean’s llth Ward in 


the Louisiana Legislature, is a sandy- 
haired, pleasant-looking man in his 
early thirties, and this is his first 
venture into politics. He is not an 
“egghead.” an intellectual, or even 
a “liberal” in the commonly ac- 


What he 


does possess, however, is something 


cepted sense of the word. 


which he shares in common with few 


other politicians—a highly developed 







sense of the distinction between right 
and wrong. In speech he is simple 
and direct: he offers a refreshing re- 
lief from the professional pro- 
fundities of many liberal spokesmen 
who have, to put it as kindly as 
possible, lost the common touch. 
Engert is a devout Catholic, and he 
believes in putting into practice the 
principle of social justice taught by 
his church. The story of his con- 
version to his present stand on the 
race question begins with a meeting 
of a Catholic organization a few 
years ago, when he heard another 
white Southerner speak on the evils 





Chicago: Albert N. Votaw. Dallas: Bicknell Eubanks, 


intolerance. 


of racism and 


Engert 
says that he went home after the 
meeting and was unable to sleep all 
night as he turned the problem over 
and over in his mind. The next day, 
he began a serious study of the 
situation and. within a short time, 
had reached definite conclusions as 
to its solution. His central conclu 
sion was that segregation is inherently 
evil and must be destroyed. 
Engert’s wife and children have 
suffered from his stand. The obscene 
and 


anonymous phone calls, the 


taunting of the children by their 
schoolmates, the slurs of the neigh 
bors—all this and more have made 
the family’s life a nightmare in re 
cent weeks. Nevertheless. Engert 
stands on his vote and on the speech 


he made in defense of his position. 


Why a State Voted 


By Max D. Danish 


MIAMI 

LORIDA, a one-party state for 

F i practical political purposes, 

proved late last month, in its Guber- 

natorial primary, that the Democratic 

party here is split right down the 
middle, just as in 1952. 

The victorious faction is carrying 

LeRoy 


youngish corporation lawyer from 


the colors of Collins. a 


Tallahassee whose roster of clients 
includes some of Florida’s biggest 
utility companies and industrial big- 
wigs. This group could pass any- 
where in the East or the North for a 
middle-of-the-road Republican outfit. 
The beaten faction fought the battle 
of Acting Governor Chariey Johns, 








worker and @ 
present a medium-sized businessmal 


a former railroad 
in a mid-central county. It roughly 
represented the forces which in font 
er years clustered around ex-Senatot 
Claude Pepper. including the larg 
farmer groups and the trade union 

Johns’s labor partisans found the 
May 25 runoff results all the harder 
to swallow because their candidate 
for 30 years a member of the Order 
of Railway Conductors and Trait 
men, had led a three-man field by 
some 35.000 votes in the origina 
May 5 primary and figured to be # 
easy winner. Even more galling © 
Labor’s League for Political Educ 
tion (AFL) campaigners here 
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the revelation that Miami and 
Tampa, the state’s largest industrial 
centers, where the bulk of Florida’s 
trade-union membership resides, had 
virtually clinched Collins’s victory. 
Now that the dust of this unprece- 
dented upset has settled, the search 
has turned 





for causes—and _alibis 
up several plausible explanations: 

1. While Johns has had a glitter- 
ing labor record since he entered the 
Florida Legislature 16 years ago, 
Senator Collins’s voting record on 
key labor measures in 1953, the year 
he decided to enter the Gubernatorial 
contest, was pretty good and offered 
the unions no special target. It is 
also apparent that some union mem- 
bers who voted for Collins failed to 
recall that he 
Florida’s “right-to-work” law, which, 


was a sponsor of 
though still without an “enabling 
act.” hangs like 2 Damoclean sword 
over the state’s unions. 

2. The “big press,” with the 
Miami Herald, Miami Daily News 
and Tampa Tribune in the lead, prac- 
tically ganged up on Johns. It pic- 
tured his colorless opponent as a 
paragon of all the civic virtues. while 
portraying the Acting Governor as 
an evil political genius in charge of 
a ruthless state machine. 

3. A whispering campaign was 
started (it later developed into an 
open smear) to the effect that Johns 
had been a Klansman. It was based 
on his Senate vote, some 10 years 
ago, against a “de-hooding” bill—a 
vote which he had long since com- 
pletely and frankly disavowed. This 
hurt Johns badly in Greater Miami 
and Tampa. 





4. The Johns campaign tacticians 
proved outstandingly inept and feeble 
in labor liaison. In the early stages 
of the primary drive, they did not 
seem anxious for open labor support, 
obviously not wishing to identify 
Johns too closely as labor’s candi- 
date. Later, this timid attitude was 
somewhat revised, but a warm con- 
tact between the trade-union cam- 
paigners and the Johns brain-trusters 


was lacking throughout the cam- 
paign. 
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Why Miners Worry 


By Sam Romer 


VirciniA, MINN. 
INNESOTA’S Iron Range, which 
Mire the ore which pro- 
duces the steel which produces the 
machines which produce the con- 
sumer goods which keep the Ameri- 
can economy alive, is worth looking 
into these days. 
find: 
® Ore tonnage shipped this year 


Here is what you 


from upper lake ports is running at 
56 per cent of last year’s total. In- 
formed estimates of total production 
for the year put the annual cutback 


at about 60 per cent 





barring a war. 

® The number of miners at work 
has been cut to 16,000 from last 
years 19,000. Those with jobs are 
working the once-normal 40 hours for 
a $76 paycheck; gone is the overtime 
week with checks of $100 and more. 

The first shadow of things to come 
fell late last year when the ore com- 
panies, which had been spurring the 
miners toward a goal of 100 million 
tons, sharply reduced shipping to 96 
new record. 
Actually, the original goal was within 


million tons—itself a 
reach, because the lakes remained 
open until well into December and 
the ore was there for the digging. 
But the companies began tapering off 
shipments in November and elimi- 
nated December hauls altogether. 
Winter stockpiles of ore at lower- 
lake docks (necessary to keep steel 
furnaces operating when the lakes 
are ice-locked) were already bulging 
with 5514 million tons, and the steel- 
makers just did not want any more. 
As a matter of fact, they did not use 
what they had. Instead of dwin- 
dling rapidly down to its normal size, 
the ore stockpile as of May 1 still 
was 5 million tons above last year’s 
figure. This meant that no ore-laden 
boats followed the ice-breakers down 
the lakes as they have done for 15 
years: callbacks of miners from win- 







ter layoffs were delayed week after 
week, and, when they finally came, 
it was at the reduced rate. 

Under most conditions, the Range 
could not have taken this kind of jolt 
without effects. There 
was a cuthack in mining payrolls of 
However, a 


disastrous 
more than one-third. 
tour of the area discloses no great 
distress and even much optimism. 
Part of this is due to the cushioning 
effect of unemployment insurance— 
normal during winter layoffs and 
usually running out only after spring- 
time mining operations have begun. 
But the real shock-absorber has been 
an immense program of industrial 
for 
taconite, or low-grade iron ore. 

Taconite is the 
answer to ore imports from Labrador 


construction exploitation of 


Iron Range’s 
and Venezuela. The Range is process- 
ing the low-grade ore, previously too 
expensive for use in steel furnaces. 
into all-iron pellets through magnetic 
separation of the rock from the iron. 
The mining companies have blue- 
printed a half-billion-dollar construc- 
tion program for taconite processing 
plants, shipping facilities and even a 
railroad. Construction already is 
under way on the eastern end of the 
Range, with some 4,000 jobs avail- 
able this summer and up to 6,000 for 
the next two years. 

Although many skilled jobs on 
these construction projects have gone 
to the “boomers” who follow con- 
tractors from state to state, there have 
been enough to take care of hun- 
dreds of unemployed miners who 
normally would have been forced on 
relief. In a sense, taconite construc- 
tion is to the Iron Range what public 
works may be to a depressed economy 
—a shot in the arm. Whether it will 
last until steel demands pick up is a 
question both miners and _ business- 
men are asking. 


WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Style — Deceptive 
and Academese 


CHAMBERLIN 


HE FUTURE cultural historian of 

America in the middle years of 
the twentieth century will be derelict 
in his duty if he does not devote 
some attention to the phenomenon 
known as anti-anii-Communism. This 
attitude gained ground as the open 
expression of pro-Communist or fel- 
low-traveler viewpoints became less 
popular. There are five main tags of 
identification for the anti-anti-Com- 
munist: 

1. While he will sometimes state 
that he is not a Communist, or even 
that he is anti-Communist, he will 
never give any good reason why he 
or anyone else should be opposed to 
Communism. In his perspective, it is 
always an imaginary or 
absurdly exaggerated danger to 
American security. 

2. While virtuously disclaiming 
any sympathy with Communism, the 
“anti-anti” will always evince strong 
repugnance to any vigorous criticism 
of Communism and still more to any 
practical concrete proposal for op- 
posing it. 

3. He can be depended on to pull 
out all stops in attacking any national 
leader, whether it be Konrad Aden- 
auer, Chiang Kai-shek or Syngman 
Rhee, who has been firm and con- 
sistent in opposition to Communism. 

4, By maintaining complete silence 
about Soviet aggressive actions, the 
“anti-anti” will try to convey the 
impression that the danger of war 
lies in American defensive reactions. 

5. Blandly oblivious of the im- 
mense militant Soviet empire, which, 
by its very existence, is a constant 
cause of high international tension, 


entirely 


22 


the “anti-anti” will always go all-out 
for negotiations from scratch. It is 
as if someone had advocated nego- 
tiation with Hitler on the basis of 
recognizing the Nazi Empire as per- 
manent when it stretched from the 
Volga to the Pyrenees. 

Our future cultural historian will 
probably recognize in the writings 
of Owen Lattimore and Vera Micheles 
Dean the best models of anti-anti- 
Communism. The latter recently con- 
tributed to the Christian Science 
Monitor about as slick an example 
of this technique as one could hope 
to find. She was describing the low 
esteem in which the United States is 
held in India. 

Since India has an anti-anti-Com- 
munist government, quite probably 
Mrs. Dean was doing an accurate job 
of reporting; but one could not but 
feel that she was repeating with a 
certain gusto arguments of “leading 
Indian spokesmen” which run so 
closely parallel to her own views. In 
the view of these spokesmen, “con- 
stant denunciation of Russia and 
Communist China as practiced in the 
United States is both unrealistic in 
making everything look black or 
white, and fraught with danger of 
war, since denunciation, as they see 
it, is not conducive to negotiations.” 
No suggestion that there is any “un- 
realism” or “danger of war” in Sov- 
iet and Chinese Communist denun- 
ciations of the United States; no 
discussion of whether Soviet and 
Chinese Communist methods of terror 
at home and aggression abroad de- 
serve “denunciation.” 


“Thoughtful Indians,” 


according 


to Mrs. Dean, recognize the 
of Communism, but they have no gy 
for Bao Dai, Syngman Rhee and 
Chiang Kai-shek. They “have no d. 
sire to see a Communist regime jp 
Indo-China,” but they don’t think 
the United States should give military 
aid to France. Always the same bic 
ture: lukewarm disapproval of Com. 
munism, but red-hot denunciation of 
anyone who is fighting its armed ad. 
vance. 

+ + + 


Is it really necessary for profes 
sors, especially in the field of a 
thropology and sociology, to expres 
their thoughts in English that, ever 
to a reasonably well-educated reader, 
seems tortured and abstruse? Lewis 
Gannett recently raised this vitd 
question in the New York Herald 
Tribune and offered this example 
from a book on drinking in Amer 
ican colleges: 

“With the knowledge that ther 
are levels of drinking behavior 
dominated by socio-cultural forces 
other levels which can be mar 
ipulated by guidance and the took 
of reason— . . . it is possible... 
to develop techniques for a dé 
fined purpose.” 

I noted similar excesses of ae 
damese in what was otherwise an & 
cellent book on the organization d 
the Soviet Union, sound, scholarly, 
well documented. Were these expres 
sions really necessary: 

“The fragmentation of author 
ity at the periphery serves a! 
guaranty that the Kremlin's ma 
ipulatory monopoly will remal 
undisturbed. . . . The circulation 
of the Party elite has both o 
hesive and corrosive consequence 
. . . While Soviet totalitarian 
offers no precise yardsticks by 
which its political cohesivent# 
can be measured, the available 
evidence points to an intermediate 
range of speculation and surmise 
No one suggests that scholas 

should write in words of one syllable 
But books written in such “a 
damese” run the risk of being limited 
in understanding to an esoteric fet 
And this, in the case of a book with 


valuable content, seems a great pity 
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(DITORIAL 


THE NEW ISOLATIONISM 


MERICAN ISCLATIONISM is back in business. Bellicose 

declarations have replaced the pacifist slogans of the 
930s, but it is isolationism just the same. Its strongest 
blow was struck last week by William F. Knowland, 
wminally President Eisenhower’s Senate leader. Know- 
ind said that, if a majority of the United Nations voted 
o seat Communist China, he would lead a campaign to 
tke the U.S. out of the UN. 

It is interesting to speculate what Senator Knowland 
would have us do after pulling this coup. Would he have 
us go it alone to unify Korea? No: he is a firm supporter 
of the Eisenhower truce. Would he have us intervene to 
ave Indo-China? No; at the very height of the Dien- 
bienphu crisis, he sounded off against sending “a single 
American boy” to fight there. Would he have us expand 
our armies to prepare for future local emergencies? No; 
he led his party in the Senate in support of a three-divi- 
sion cut in the Army. Would he work to strengthen the 
forces of our allies? Not unless they submerged their 
policies to Washington’s inconstant course; Senator 
Knowland’s actions in the last six months have made that 
amply clear. What would Senator Knowland have us do? 
ltis hard to escape the conclusion that he really desires 
aUS. retreat from the global struggle. 

Against this background, Senator Knowland’s latest 
proposal stands out clearly as irresponsible. Here are 
four reasons why : 

1. The UN is an American creation. It was fathered 
by President Roosevelt, reared and nourished by such 
Republicans as Arthur Vandenberg, Harold Stassen, John 
Poster Dulles and Warren Austin. For the United States 
to withdraw from the UN would, under any circum- 
stances, be a confession of political failure second to 
none. It would also be an invitation to the Kremlin to 
turn the UN into a Communist front. 

2. The UN was never designed to be an American 
front organization. Rightly or wrongly, it was created in 
the belief that not only differing, but hostile, views 
would find expression there. For the United States to 
withdraw from the UN now would mean we only accept 
majority decisions when we make them. 

3, We agree with Senator Knowland that Communist 
China has no moral right in the UN, considering its 
aggression against UN forces. But neither does Soviet 
Russia, which masterminded and supplied the Korean 
‘gression from start to finish. Since Senator Knowland 
has never urged the expulsion of Vishinsky, the moral 
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basis of his objection to Chou En-lai is somewhat shaky. 

4. Since Senator Knowland is unwilling to fight Com- 
munism with more than paper—since he supports the 
truce in Korea, the hands-off policy in Indo-China, and 
the weakening of our armies and our allies—he provides 
those allies with no alternative to their policy of horse- 
trading with the Communists in the hope of inducing at 
least a temporary cold-war stalemate. In such horse- 
trading, the UN seat for Peking is one of the few com- 
modities the West has to offer. To say we oppose it under 
all conceivable conditions is to make horse-trading diffi- 
cult, just as the strings Senator Knowland places on the 
commitment of American soldiers makes resistance difli- 
cult. Unless and until we provide an alternative by lead- 
ing a real resistance, our allies will deal with the Kremlin 
whether we like it or not. Senator Knowland’s proposal 
thus helps divide the Atlantic alliance. 

Tue New Leaper has never favored the admission of 
the Communist Chinese to the UN; we oppose it now. 
But we also think the presence of the Kremlin’s agents 
an affront to international decency. We believe the 
Korean armistice was a disaster and that it has been 
violated with impunity by the Communists for too long. 
We have long favored internationalization of the Indo- 
China struggle, with the commitment of U.S. troops if 
necessary to the struggle for Indo-Chinese independence. 
We believe strengthening, not weakening, of our ground 
forces is required by the present emergency, which also 
calls for more, rather than less, economic and military 
assistance to our democratic allies. 

The Administration for which Senator Knowland sup- 
posedly speaks has demonstrated by its actions that it 
thinks otherwise on all these points—i.e., that it is un- 
willing to lead an all-out resistance to Communism. To 
attempt to cover this failure with cry-baby stunts over 
Peking’s UN seat is sheer cant. If the Administration 
now repudiates both liberation and containment, the only 
peaceful course left is to press for the best conditions of 
“coexistence” which the West can obtain. If this is intol- 
erable to Senator Knowland—as it is to us—let him fight 
for some of the realistic anti-Communist measures we 
have outlined. If he fails to do this, there is only one 
interpretation that can be placed on his proposal: It is 
the opening gun of a campaign to withdraw America 
from the international scene, sever our “entangling alli- 
ances” and rely on technology and the two oceans to 
protect us. This is isolationism pure and simple. 
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The Great Conspiracy Against Ickes 


The Secret Diary of Harold Ickes (Vols. I & II). 
759 pp. $6.00 per vol. 


Simon & Schuster. 738 


30TH the existence and the con- 
tents of this diary reveal clearly 
what many have long suspected: that 


Harold L. 


may well 


Ickes had an ego which 
established a new 
Each 


professional curmudgeon retired to 


have 


American record. week. the 
his study and dictated his diary 


filled a 


pouring into the 


which eventually hundred 


bound volumes 
archives his innermost prejudices and 
convictions. If Harold was wronged 
by his contemporaries and slandered 
by small nien within and without the 
Roosevelt) Administration. he was 
going to have the last word with 


History. 


The two volumes issued to date 
present the reader with a mixed bag. 


Although 


emerges (if 


little new information 


there were any juicy 
revelations, they 


by the 


have been deleted 
editor). the books are in- 
valuable to the close student of New 
Deal politics. presenting as they do 
a week-by-week chronicle of the 
major problems faced by the Roose- 
velt regime. But. once this has been 
said, it must be added that the diary 
reveals far more by implication than 
it does by explicit statement. and the 
picture which the — sophisticated 
reader can piece together. both of 
Ickes and of Roosevelt. is a most in- 
teresting one. 

First as to Ickes, 


from this self-portrait as a bureau- 


who emerges 


cratic paranoid—or, in his own 
terms. as an honest man among in- 
competents ( Hopkins, Perkins, Rich- 
berg. Wallace. Morgenthau, et al.). 
all of whom were conspiring day and 
night with the President to eliminate 


him. Not a day passed. it would 
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co-author, “The Dynamics of Democratic Governmen 


seem, without one of these bumbling 
bureaucrats making insinuations 
against Ickes, and the plot even pene- 
trated the intimate confines of the 
White House, for Eleanor, too, was 
in on it. 

Unquestionably, official Washing- 
ton has hatched its quota of. con- 
spiracies, but it is hard to believe 
that, in the midst of a terrible de- 
pression, the top men in the Ameri- 
can Government had so little to do 
that they could devote themselves to 
Ickes’s elimination with such whole- 


hearted Furthermore. while 


Ickes 


dirty maneuvering of others, he has 


gusto. 
comments regularly on the 


little to say about his own well- 
authenticated safaris against various 
Cabinet colleagues. One wonders if 
the reason Ickes was so convinced of 
the ubiquity of plots against himself 
was that he was so perpetually occu- 
pied in planting the stiletto in others. 
Honi soit qui mal y pense! 

\ related aspect of Ickes’s char- 
acter which emerges as one reads 
between the lines of his diary was the 
gap between his picture of himself as 
a hard-boiled political realist and the 
apparent reality of a naive man in- 
ordinately susceptible to flattery. One 
might make a shrewd guess that 
Franklin D. Roosevelt realized this 
Achilles heel very early in his first 
administration, for, despite all 
Ickes’s fulminating, his threats of 
resignation and his conviction that 
every part of the New Deal save that 
under his jurisdiction was a failure. 
the President could always bring the 
elderly adolescent to heel with a well- 
timed and superbly administered ego- 


caress. Probably every human being 


takes pleasure in a compliment fron 
his superiors, but the amazing thing 
about Ickes was that he could car. 
fully catalogue the President’s fa. 
tering sentiments for so many years 
without realizing that this wa 
FDR’s standard technique for hav 
dling him. 

With Roosevelt, the 


Ickes diary reveals little that has no 


respect to 


already come out in the multitud 
nous autobiographies by members ¢/ 
But the weekl 


chronicle does highlight on_ iss 


his administration. 


after issue the President’s dedicat 
to what has been called “adminis 
tive pluralism.” This is not the plac 
to join in the current battle amon 
students of public administration « 
to whether Roosevelt was a “good 
administrator; suffice it to say tha 
whatever the outcome of that cor 
troversy may be, FDR was a super 
The Amer 


can political system, with its lack «i 


political manipulator. 


party responsibility and its instite 
tionalized conflict between the Pres: 
dent and Congress, is a happy hut! 
ing-ground for the administrator wh 
wants to go into business for hims 
and stake out an autonomous bureat 
cratic empire. A _ President wit! 
little political finesse, like Truma 
or Eisenhower, can easily find thet 
many significant decisions are ma 
by his subordinates without his ha 
ing much of a say in the mail 
Delegation of substantial chunks ¢ 
power, however highly it may * 
esteemed by the prophets of “publi 
administration,” can lead to Pre 
dential impotence and to decisicr 
making by essentially irresponsibe 
administrators. 
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But Roosevelt had the cure for this 
soblem: Whenever he 
imificant duties to subordinates, he 


delegated 
made a parallel delegation. For in- 
dance, during his first administra- 
tion he gave overlapping relief-and- 
Ickes, 
Hopkins and Jesse Jones, knowing 
that rivalry among these three men 
vould necessitate an appeal to Presi- 


recovery responsibilities to 


dential authority on any really im- 
wrtant matter. Consequently, the 


drings of decision never escaped 


from Roosevelt’s grasp; and, at what- 
ever cost to efficiency, the trustees of 
Presidential delegations of authority 
found it extremely difficult to set up 
their own independent operations— 
or to advance their own political am- 
bitions. Ickes’s memoirs give us in- 
stance after instance of this master- 
ful conservation of authority, al- 
though once again he was apparently 
unaware that this was a pattern of 
Presidential procedure. 


To summarize, Ickes’s diary will 


prove extremely useful to the his- 
torian and to the student of Presi- 
dential politics, although it hardly 
the general 


seems like meat for 


reader. Its value does not lie in the 
uncovering of any sensational data— 
here it does not, for instance. com- 
pare with The Forrestal Diaries— 
but rather in presenting a detailed 
picture of the perspective of a key 
New Deal 


sense, it reveals far more than its 


administrator. In_ this 


author ever dreamed it would. 





The Facts About School Segregation 


The Negro and the Schools. 
by Harry S. Ashmore. 
\orth Carolina. 228 pp. $2.75. 


THE CHRONOLOGICAL distance be- 
tween the Supreme Court decision of 
Plessy v. Ferguson in 1896, which 
sanctioned “separate but equal” fa- 
ities for Negroes and whites, and 
the recent Court decision declaring 
racially segregated public education 
to be unconstitutional, is only 58 
years. The social distance encom- 
passed in that period, however, sep- 
aates two distinct eras of ethical 
‘asitivity and sociological under- 
sanding. 

Now the citizens of the affected 
‘ates and communities are faced 
with the complex problem of carry- 
ing out the Court’s decision and de- 
‘egregating the public schools. They 
vill need the good will and informed 
patience of the nation as a whole. 
For this task, all will find Harry S. 
\shmore’s report, The Negro and 
the Schools, the definitive summary 
of the segregated past and present 
m public education and of the re- 


SOure avett. x 
“urees available to an integrated 
luture, 


This report represents a happy 
mon of foundation money, social 
rewearch and good journalism, and 
; Pimpoint timeliness is not acci- 
on year, the Ford Founda- 

s rund for the Advancement of 
uation sensed that, whatever the 
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outcome of the litigation before the 
Court, now was the time to take a 
“new and comprehensive look” at bi- 
racial education in this country. 
Accordingly, a research staff was as- 
sembled and over 40 scholars and 
social scientists, many of them 
Southern, were commissioned to get 
the facts. Harry S. Ashmore, execu- 
tive director of the Arkansas 
Gazette, was made director of the 
project and given the task of pre- 
paring the basic summary and in- 
terpretation of the findings for pre- 
sentation to the general public. More 
detailed monographs and studies on 
the material will be published later. 
The aim of the Fund was to obtain 
and present the data objectively and 
not to argue the case either for or 
against de-segregation. 

The volume includes chapters de- 
scribing the structure and resources 
of Negro and white education in the 
South from Reconstruction days to 
the present. Various judicial deci- 
sions which either reinforced segre- 
gated education, or later, beginning 
in the 1930s, began to erode it, are 
presented and analyzed. Under the 
pressure of the more recent deci- 
sions, the notorious gap between 
Negro and white educational facili- 
ties, as exemplified by current ex- 


penditures per pupil. teachers’ salaries 
and other indices, has been closing; 
but it is still large. The facts and 
figures are all here. Mr. Ashmore 
emphasizes that segregated education 
in the South has been but one aspect 
of a two-pronged general educational 
problem in the region: low per capita 
income (only in small part balanced 
by a greater percentage of income 
spent for public schools) and a great 
inadequacy in rural schools as com- 
pared with urban. 

The study points to underlying 
basic sociological trends which bear 
significantly on the current and 
future educational pattern. Negroes 
continue to move out of the South 
into other regions of the country in 
significant numbers, they are moving 
out of the rural South into Southern 
cities, and they are keeping their 
children in school longer. Among 
other results, these constant demo- 
graphic shifts would have made it 
increasingly expensive and difficult to 
maintain a segregated system of edu- 
cation. 

It is instructive to be reminded 
that segregation in public education 
is not exclusively a Southern phe- 
( Ash- 


more’s term), educational segrega- 


nomenon. In the non-South 


tion has not infrequently resulted 
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from discrimination in housing, from 
administrative policy, and occa- 
sionally, in border states, from pre- 
scriptive or permissive legislation. 
Recent years, however, have seen 
some examples of “de-segregation” 
north or west of Dixie. Field studies 
of these cases were made in 25 com- 
munities ranging geographically from 
New Jersey to New Mexico, and a 
sample of them is reported on in this 
volume. Ashmore cites only one in- 
cident (in Cairo, Ill.) of disorder or 


“One 


thing that stands out in these case 


violence in the transitions. 


histories,” he declares, “is the fre- 
with which those who have 
had experience with integration— 


quency 


professional educators and laymen 
alike—have steeled themselves for a 
far more severe public reaction than 
they actually encountered.” A similar 
conclusion is reached as regards ad- 
mission of Negroes, by court order, 
to the previously ail-white graduate 
and professional schools of Southern 
universities. On the whole, the proc- 
ess has worked out well. 

If one may cavil at anything about 
this valuable report, it is only its 
brevity (there are only 139 pages 
of text, the rest consisting of an- 
notated tables) and the author’s ten- 
dency to de-emphasize the role of 
segregation in increasing school costs 
in the South in the past (while con- 
ceding its increasing relevance for 
the future, should segregation be re- 
tained). In view of the economic 
logic of the situation and some of 
Mr. Ashmore’s own statements and 
data elsewhere in the text. this de- 
emphasis seems unwarranted. 

To particularize on the credit side, 
the tabular and graphic presentation 
in this volume is unusually clear, 
and the writing style is a model of 
lucidity and effectiveness, thus in- 
creasing the chances of a wide read- 
ership. Certainly all who participated 
in this project have contributed to 
an enterprise which will serve the 
nation well as it proceeds to deal with 
the problems of transition to a more 
democratic era in race relations and 
public education. 
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Unorthodox Economies 


The Dollar. 
By Roy Harrod. 
Harcourt Brace. 156 pp. $3.50. 


IN THESE four lectures delivered in 
England, Professor Harrod considers 
the dollar under three aspects. The 
first lecture traces its evolution as 
legally defined currency; the second 
deals with it as the basis of our 
banking system: the last two bring it 
into the wider sphere of international 
trade and international cooperation. 
However familiar he may be with our 
financial history, the American read- 
er is certain to find some of Harrod’s 
factual material rather novel. But 
the chief interest for many of us will 
lie not so much in his facts as in his 
comments and opinions. The quiet 
Oxford don has definite views, and 
some are quite unorthodox. 

Harrod deplores the passing of 
bimetallism in the 1870s, after per- 
sisting for some 500 years. His ac- 
count of how it happened is some- 
what paradoxical. America’s 16:1 
ratio, adopted in 1834, undervalued 
silver, which therefore failed to cir- 
culate because it was worth more 
abroad than here. Then came the 
Civil War and inconvertible green- 
backs. When Congress in 1873 legis- 
lated the return to convertibility into 
gold, it failed to provide for silver 
coinage—presumably on the ground 
that silver dollars were unimportant, 
since they had not circulated in 82 
years. But this somewhat inadvertent 
step, Harrod implies, led later to the 
dropping of bimetallism by the Latin 
Union, and then (in 1893) to In- 
dia’s abandonment of the 
standard. Thus. our excessively low 
price for silver in 1834 led indirectly 
to its far lower price in 1900. 

Harrod’s regret at the passing of 
silver stems from his belief that con- 
vertible currencies are good for the 
world, and that silver and gold com- 
bined would supply a firmer base for 
money than gold alone. If gold alone 


silver 
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is to do the job, we need much more 
of it—so he boldly suggests that it 
dollar price should be doubled. There 
is an implication that, otherwise, gold 
itself might fall into disuse, as hap. 
pened to silver under like conditions, 
The alternative is “systems of pure 
paper money —but earlier he men 
tions not unsympathetically the newer 
idea that currencies may be backed 
by and have stable value in terms of 
“a whole basketful of commodities.” 
The latter approach is now before the 
United Nations as a possible means 
of stabilizing the price level of pr 
mary raw materials. 

The lecture on the Federal Reserve 
System dwells largely on its role in 
the 1929-1932 débacle. Most econo 
mists will agree with Harrod’s thesis 
that the Federal Reserve did not, and 
probably could not, act effectively t 
stem the Stock Market madness of 
the late 1920s because its terms d 
reference held it to observe prima 
ily the course of industry and trade 
The business boom, as distinct from 
the Stock Market boom, had nt 
gone far enough in 1928-1929 to 
warrant general tightening of credit 

As to the broader reasons for the 
Great Depression, Harrod reaffirm 
his adherence to Keynes’s stagnation 
hypothesis—in spite of its status 
here as economic heresy. In defent 
of his position, he points out tha 
our experience since 1939 has bee 
too closely tied in with war-inducel 
demands to demonstrate that the 
mature-economy thesis is Wrong 
There is another possibility, how 
ever, which neither Harrod nor mos 
other economists have considered 
An analysis of our economic develop 
ment since 1900 suggests an inheret 
tendency for productivity to increa* 
faster than the level of consumptio® 
This divergence was largely offset bs 
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ie shortening of the work-week. But 
ihe uncompensated portion produced 
abstantial unemployment even in a 
war of overall prosperity like 1941. 

Qn the international front, Harrod 
beaks a lance for two concepts 
yhich are quite unpopular in Wash- 
ington. The first, already noted, is 
hat the price of gold should be 
mised substantially. This would be 
asimple and, he believes, an equit- 
ile way of closing the dollar gap 


and giving other nations more pur- 
chasing power, since an ounce of 
South African or Australian gold 
would then pay for twice as much in 
American exports. But here lurks 
another paradox. In 1933, the price 
of gold was raised as an antidote to 
the collapse in the commodity level: 
now it is proposed to raise gold 
again because commodities have ad- 
vanced. However, failing a rise in 
the price paid by America for gold 


from abroad, Harrod insists that the 
future balance of payments will 
have to be achieved by curtailment 
of dollar exports. 

This in turn calls for more rather 
than less discrimination by Europe 
against American merchandise. Har- 
rod unhesitatingly advises this con- 
troversial course as the necessary 
prior condition to the general con- 
vertibility and world currency which 


are so close to his heart. 





Rediscovery of a Florentine Master 


Caravaggio: His Incongruity and His Fame. 


By Bernard Berenson. 


Macmillan. 122 pp. (88 plates) $3.50. 


“B.B.” TELLS Us that until recent 
years he had not managed to place 
himself “on intimate terms” with the 
sxteenth-century Florentine painter 
Michelangelo da Caravaggio. Then 
vhat the noted critic describes as a 
‘happy accident” took place: “The 
opaque film that kept one from see- 
ing the whole of the hitherto frag- 
mentary acquaintance” disappeared, 
and he could draw near the painter 
and “know” him in his entirety. Yet, 
asone reads this study of Caravaggio, 
it becomes difficult to credit the “ac- 
ident” theory; the book’s appear- 
ace at this time seems so obvious 
ad it is written with such a lively 
sense of contemporaneity that Beren- 
sf appears, in this acute and lucid 
ftamination, to be deliberately plac- 
ing Caravaggio on the 
agenda. 

Though the author affirms that 
this founder of realism “has ceased 
to be a class or kind and has become 
’ much of an artistic personality as 
leonardo, or Giorgione at least,” 
Caravaggio’s fate remains, as it did 
in his time, that of being the center 
of an artistic controversy. The very 


tone of this book is, in the last an- 
alysis, 


current 


polemical. other 


Among 


things the author voices a “protest 
“ainst ignoring esthetic value in 
favor of general history and its in- 
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terest.” Several of the major ideas 
expressed in this protest form so 
vivid a definition of the principles 
of artistic creation that they are 
worth quoting: 

“There will be no rational study 
of the visual arts (not to speak 
of the others) until it is assumed 
as axiomatic that, although it can 
flourish only when wind and rain 
are not adverse. art has its own 
principle of growth almost as 
much as any vegetable or any 
animal. No matter what tricks you 
play with grafting the seed of a 
carrot, it will not grow into a 
banana or a pear....” _ 


But for a certain critical school, 
which Berenson calls “German-mind- 


ed,” 


“a work of art is only a spring- 
board from which to plunge into 
turbid depths of the subliminal 
subconscious or to rise with leaden 
wings into an empyrean when 
they bring down theories, trea- 
tises, pseudo-histories, misinter- 
pretations, romances, gnosticism, 
occult theologies, ponderous trea- 
tises on the relation of art to the 
class struggle, to plagues and 
epidemics, to the trade in paint- 
brushes, to the price of canvas, to 
the rent of studios, to the kind- 
ness of hostesses, to the mother- 
complex, etc. Anything to avoid 
looking at the art object first as it- 
self, individual and specific.” 


Berenson says that the excitement 


Caravaggio caused in these “Ger- 
man-minded” critics was due to the 
dramatic character of the painter’s 
life, which was squalid, disorderly, 
and led to a sordid death. Here 
Berenson is adamant not only that 
it is a fallacy to seek to read into 
the quality of a painter’s work the 
elements of his private life, but that 
it is even worse to hope to read in 
the work of artists the character of 
their times. “Don’t you see how the 
lacerated, bleeding heart of my 
country is expressed in these mas- 
terpieces?” an art historian asked 
of Berenson when the latter was visit- 
ing an exhibit in post-World War I 
Berlin. “To my eye,” writes “B.B.,” 
“they were daubs imitating Parisian 
fashions; their pigment, seemingly 
not yet dry, suggested syrups and 
jams of raspberry, strawberry, green- 
gage, plum, blackberry.” 

What; then, is the historical im- 
portance of an artist? What, for ex- 
ample, gives a work like Guernica its 
importance? Is it important because 
it represents a human tragedy or be- 
cause of its intrinsic value as a paint- 
ing and its esthetic inventiveness? 

For Berenson, the answer lies in 
the vitality of the work, or rather, 
I should say, in that kind of vital 
irradiation which influences contemp- 
orary artists and those of succeeding 
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generations. Caravaggio, sensational 
innovator and “troubler of stagnant 
waters in his own time,” a rebel from 
the conventional academism and 
“graceful, pretty, sugary, sentimental 
Raffaellesque ideals that were in 
vogue,” carried his lesson to the 
most artistically mature painters of 
Europe. The young Italians of North 
and South imitated him, but in Hol- 
land, Spair. and even France, where 
Rubens, 
Vermeer, Velasquez, Ribera, Le Nain 


artists like Rembrandt, 
and de la Tour were painting, the 
profound value of his work was un- 
derstood, too. 

Was Caravaggio purely a technical 
phenomenon? “I doubt,” says Ber- 
enson, “whether it can be said that 
he brought a new visual world into 
being. as Giotto or, turning to the 
modern, as Cézanne has done.” The 
author then sets up a not entirely 
Car- 


avaggio and Courbet, which, it seems 


convincing parallel between 


to me, does not place the French 


painter in a particularly comfortable 
position: 


“In every work of art and in 
the number of them that consti- 
tutes an artistic personality, one 
may ask how much is new as con- 
cept, and how much is merely a 
new way, a new technique, a new 
palette, a new vocabulary and 
phrasing, a new sonority in ex- 


pressing what has already been 

told before, and before, and be- 

fore. A new notation is not a new 
vision.” 

Thus, we see what the author of 
Seeing and Knowing wishes to get 
at when he dwells repeatedly on the 
theme of calligraphy, and we know 
that he is holding himself in check 
so as not to overstate the case. But 
we are baffled when he then pours a 
bucket of cold water over poor Cara- 
vaggio, at the same time seeking to 
free him from the tag, completely 
unacceptable and unaccepted by 
Berenson, of being the creator and 
hero of the Baroque. 

On the one hand, the 
methodically 


author 
reconstructs and re- 
stores the painter to a classicism 
which brings him close to a Greek 
of the sixth century BC, and defines 
him as “the most serious as well as 
painter that 
Italy produced between Tintoretto 
and Tiepolo.” On the other hand, he 
leaves the reader with the implica- 
tion that his art was not, after all, 
much more than “a fresh way of 


the most interesting 


presenting the commonplace.” 

But what intrigues Berenson above 
all is the “incongruity,” the extrava- 
gance in composition, which char- 
acterizes Caravaggio’s work. These 
elements, the author indicates, do not 
meet with his approval even if they 
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are justified pictorially. This ig ay 
interesting reaction, and one may 
guess with what horror and Tage it 
would have been greeted by the 
artist’s contemporary partisans, “Be. 
fore the Martyrdom of St. Matthew,” 
Berenson exclaims, “I am at a los 
to know where I am, how I got there. 
and what I am seeing.” Of the Eros 
of the Pitti Palaca, he vituperates: 
“No _ alleviating 
cradle, no bed, no room, no land. 


surrounding, no 


scape. Space is ignored. Only bulls 
eye lighting interested the painter. 
And how incongruous!” “Why this 
contrast, this incongruity?” he ask 
about the Virgin with St. Anne, of 
the Borghese Museum. For St. Anne 
is represented as a “tall, wizened, 
harsh-featured peasant woman.” 
Obviously, Caravaggio “enjoyed 
introducing incongruities. Possibly 
he enjoyed being different, being or- 
iginal, and disposed to épater 
bourgeois.” But Berenson fails & 
add that the painter, by his very ux 
of incongruity, wished to stake out: 
claim for creative freedom. 
Toward the end of the sixteenth 
century, Caravaggio brutally voice! 
the importance of pictorial content 
spurred by a violent need to tak 
issue with manieérisme. In order | 
remind painters of the rigors ¢ 
form, he had recourse to the “nor 
elty” of realism. Naturally, he we 
accused of being a materialist, it 
sufficiently religious; certain of hi 


paintings were not accepted by the & 


Church. The dead Madonnas wert 
really dead, and the saints were met 
like any others. Because of his love 
of plasticity, he painted a horse 
more important than a saint. 

Sut even Bellori, a contemporal) 
who was both a formalist and act 
demic in his work, had to agree thi! 
Caravaggio came on the scene whee 
painting needed him most. Nor di 
he consider the artist an arranger 
“shapes and colors,” as Berenson 
plies. When Berenson concludes 
“Qu’importe le flacon si le um & 
bon!” we must still ask ourselves 
Given the dualism in art, which § 
after all, the “vin” of painting? 
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DEAR EDITOR 


Readers Praise Article 

On Public Reaction to TV 
TV in its present development is my pet 
disgust. I want to read every word criticizing 
its technique, and every word regarding possible 
form. I am delighted that your magazine has 
tuken up the cudgels against it [“The Public 
Fichts TV Commercials,” by Edward L. Ber- 
uys, Tat New Leaver, June 7]. 
Festport, Conn. Mrs. MicHAeL WILLIAMS 
| want to congratulate you for publishing 
Edward L. Bernays’s article on TV commercials. 
[am glad your magazine took the initiative in 
telling us the why and wherefore of this situa- 
tion, instead of merely letting off steam about it. 
However, I feel that Mr. hasn’t 
sfhiciently stressed of public 
ution in getting less obnoxious commercials. 


3ernays 


the possibility 


Unfortunately, most people do not write letters, 
and the voice of the public, for whose supposed 
benefit the radio and TV industry and the FCC 
ais, remains practically unheard. 

Unless we renounce our lazy absentee owner- 
sip of the airways and organize ourselves into 
lective listener groups that appear in force 
# FCC hearings, we will get nowhere. TV com- 
metcials will remain as offensive as they are, 
get worse. I frankly don’t believe in the 
wlftegulatory capacities of businesses that are 
doing very well as they are. 

Incidentally, I liked the cartoon accompany- 
ing the article. Let’s have more of that. 

New York City Josern G. Caro 


Rejects Chamberlin’s Criticism 
Of Articles by Walter Lippmann 


| find it manifestly unfair of William Henry 
Chamberlin to link Walter Lippmann with 
Ralph Barton Perry [THe New Leaver, June 
i]. Perry, as Chamberlin points out, is usually 
way off base when it comes to Communism, and 
most of his errors come under the same head- 
mg: congenital woolliness. Lippmann is hardly 
ie same sort of individual: though he may be 
% often wrong as right, his is a flexible, inde- 
pendent mind, and his arguments must be taken 
® their merits. To link Lippmann with Perry 
when each happens to find the State Depart- 
ment negative is no better than linking Mr. 
Chamberlin with Senator McCarthy when each 
‘poses Allied trade with the Soviets. 

Nor do I see where Nehru can be written off 
% easily as Mr. Chamberlin does: Lippmann is 
me — he says that the State Department 

ss Sritisn ties with India far too lightly. 
ii od aoe want to forget about 
ve a ecause he disagrees with Nehru) 

Same way the retarded liberals forgot 


july 12, 1954 


THE New Leaver welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


about China (just because they disliked 
Chiang) ? Nehru must be won, not forgotten; 
the question is the best means to do so. Mr. 
Dulles and Mr. Chamberlin don’t seem to offer 
very much in that connection. 
Denver P. L. Durry 
Readers Comment Pro and Con 

On Secularism in Education 


C. E. Ayres, in his plea for more secularism 
in education [“Can Education Stay Secular?” 
Tue New Leaper, June 21], says that Cardinal 
Newman was “led... by other forms of experi- 
ence quite distinct from systematic inquiry and 
reflection.” I am sure that, if Professor Ayres 
had acquainted himself more fully with New- 
man’s life or delved into his writings a little 
more deeply, he would never have made that 
statement. 

Few men in history have been as systematic 
and reflective as was Newman in his life-long 
search for I would recommend to 
Ayres that he re-read) 
Apologia Pro Vita Sua and Idea of a Univer- 
sity. 1 am sure he will be amply rewarded by a 
writer whom many critics consider the greatest 
English literary stylist of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. 
Richmond 


certitude. 


Professor read (or 


C. C. HALt 


Many thanks for the excellent piece by C. E. 
Ayres. It was a very valuable contribution to 
clarity of thought about secular education. 
New York City Mark STARR 


Thank you for printing the excellent article 
by C. E. Ayres. To everything he says I should 
like to add “amen.” He clearly states a view- 
point that too many people seem to shy away 
from in this period of history when super- 
naturalism and clericalism are so respectable 
and secularism tends to be identified with Com- 
munism—or, at any un-Americanism. I 
am tired of magazine articles which tell the 
public that our schools and colleges are going 
to the dogs, and was refreshed to read Professor 
Ayres’s plea for greater stress on a secularistic, 
humanistic approach to education. 

Austin, Texas Date S. HicBee 


rate, 


I was pretty sure that someone would object 
to C. E. Ayres’s article, and I was not dis- 
appointed, for I have just read the letter by 
Lawrence T. King in the June 28 New Leaner. 
I agree with your correspondent that no politi- 
cal system should be deified; also, that there 
is no such thing as a “true religion of secu- 
larism.” But I do not 
earth” 
tween man’s responsibility to the state and his 


agree that “hells on 


‘ 


were created by “driving wedges be- 


responsibility to God.” Jesus himself drove a 
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Tune in to 


GEORGE HAMILTON 
COMBS 


debating issues of the 
day with leading writers 


and public figures on 
"The New Leader" 
Forum 


of his “Spotlight 
New York” 


every 


Wednesday night 
10:30 p.m. 


WABC-New York 


(A Larry Curtis 
Production) 











Extracts from 


THE SOVIET 
‘PHILOSOPHICAL 
DICTIONARY’ 


Read what the Communists say 
about such men as John Dewey 
and Bertrand Russell, such 
movements as Freudianism and 
existentialism. Get a first-hand 
picture of Soviet “social sci- 
ence” trying to cope with hu- 
manistic thought. 28 full pages. 


Published by the 


CONGRESS FOR 
CULTURAL FREEDOM 


15 cents a copy; 
10 copies for $1 


Send stamps, cash er check te Tax New 
Luapen, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3. 











DEAR EDITOR 


CONTINUED 


“Render unto God 
what is God’s, and unto Caesar what is 


wedge when he declared: 


Caesar’s.” 

I was also surprised to learn that “our system 
of government is based on the recognition that 
man’s first allegiance is not to the state, but 
to God.” I always thought that our Founding 
Fathers leaned to the secular side, although 
they may have used some pious phrases occa- 
sionally to satisfy the religionists. I don’t think 
that any of them claimed that he was, like the 
German Kaiser, “mit Gott.” In fact, Samuel 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson fought and wrote 
against clerical rule. 

Freedom of religion implies that one does 
not have to be bound by any, or even acknowl- 
edge the existence of a God. I am free to 
become a Buddhist, and Buddhism has no God. 
Furthermore, Spinozism or pantheism—a polite 
word for atheism, according to Schopenhauer 
has many thousands of adherents among the 
educated. Therefore, I would maintain that 
one’s allegiance to the U.S. comes first and not 
second; a religiovs or philosophical belief is 
a strictly private matter. 


Harrisburg, Pa. RicHarp Lowe 


Disturbed by Attitude of 
Present-Day Intellectuals 
There is a singular absence of response to 
issues of the day from young intellectuals, and, 
even more disturbing, the rebels of the ’30s are 
preoccupied with personal comforts and income. 
Thus, at precisely the wrong time, a new breed 
has established its hegemony over 
intellectual life. 


American 


Previous periods of uncertainty and social 
change have produced the rebel and reaction- 
ary, the romanticist and traditionalist. Our 
own times, colored by the great stalemate 
between the U.S. and USSR, seem to have 
produced a special type. He may be described 
by the definition given to the chameleon in any 
standard dictionary: “They are characterized 
by the greatly developed power of changing the 
color of the skin and a projectile tongue.” 

At a time when definitive solutions have been 
temporarily postponed, these people have reached 
the pinnacle of power. Smooth, hard and cyni- 
cal, they can be found everywhere. They are 
hep to all that is going on, contemptuous of 
extremes, devoted to the slick phrase. They are 
easily recognized by their uniform meticulous 
informality. 

These are America’s dominant peacocks in 
1954. We depend on them to lead us against 
the dragons, but peacocks are for display not 
battle. Where and when shall we get Jasons? 
Westbury, N. Y. Henry Appis 
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RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 


Showplace of the Nation Rockefeller Center 


“THE STUDENT PRINCE” 


in CINEMASCOPE starring 


ANN BLYTH - EDMUND PURDOM 
JOHN ERICSON - LOUIS CALHERN - With EOMUND GWENN 
And the Singing Voice ot MARIO LANZA 


Color by ANSCO - Directed by RICHARD THORPE 
Produced by JOE PASTERNAK - An M-G-M Picture 


ON STAGE: “COMPASS POINTS”—Gala new revue produced by 
\ Russell Markert, Rockettes, Corps de Ballet, Choral Ensemble ond 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Raymond Paige. 


Se 





ENGAGEMENT EXTENDED THRU JULY ae 
*'The musical season is now et high ‘Carousel’ is the most glorious podoon oa 
Hammerstein works, and this is a yp of real quality! weTRINSON, N 


meres GARQUSEL $3 


HAMMERSTEIN’S 
Evgs, incl. Sun. $:30—$1.50 to $3.60. Mats. Sat. & Sun. No Mon. Perf. 
Air-Conditioned N.Y. CITY CENTER, 131 W. 55 St., Circle 6-8989. 














PR oO T e Cc T YOUR HOUSEHOLD AGAINST FIRE! 


INSURE WITH ONE OF THE OLDEST CO-OPERATIVE 
SOCIETIES IN THE UNITED STATES—FOUNDED IN 1872 
—$1.00 PER YEAR FOR EVERY $1000 OF INSURANCE— 


4 deport of $9.00 fer every $1000 worth of meurance ws requered. Deposss ort 
reternebie apow withdrewel of membersinp 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET NO. L 62 


WORKMEN'S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, INC. | 
227 &. 84 St.. New York 28, N. Y.—Phene: RE 42432-2420 
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MILLIONS USE EX-LAX 


For Gentle and 
Thorough Relief 


Don’t dose yourself with a bad-tasting, upsetting 
laxative. Get pleasant relief with Ex-Lax! 


Ex-Lax tastes like delicious chocolate! It works 
easily, smoothly...and thoroughly. Ex-Lax is 
America’s largest selling laxative—the favorite of 
old and young. Only 12¢. Economy size, 30¢. 


When Nature “forgets”... remember 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


a 
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SEND US 
YOUR 
FRIENDS... 


—their names, anyhow. We'll 
be glad to send every one of 
them a FREE copy of THE 
New Leaver. We've found it 
doesn’t take more than one 
copy to make a new friend. 
Help us gain new readers at 
no cost to yourself, Just fill in 
the enclosed form and send it 
to SUBSCRIPTION DEPART. 
' MENT, Tue New LEAper, 7 
C Dil | Baa Lb: East 15th Street, New York 3, 





APITO N.Y. 
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no man ever loosed 


Name 


such fury... pean 
no woman ever Gy 
felt such fire! ®@ Name 


BURT LANCASTER — 


ApAcne © Are 
JEAN PETERS 7 W/# Name... 


Address 
IN COLOR BY 


| TECHNICOLOR | (iri. City . 
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au THEATER PARTIES FLATBUSH . TR S- 
aa unions and fraternal or- AT NEVINS 9350 te er a te 
stizations are requested wh lan- ’ 
Bat theater parties to do 80 p hws x)” en our Giant Panoramic Screen! MY NAME 
tard Feinman, Manager of THE "THEM" 

Dek Theatrical Department. James Whitmore « Edmund Gwenn 
cond Teeonquin 5-8844. THe New gn ae anemee 
Ith Se, yaa Department, 7 East gust Hate 0 He ee 
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What’s your answer? Suppose it’s your child. How 
often have you said (or heard friends say), “I 
wouldn’t take a million for that kid!’?? And then 
discover a week later, that neither you nor your 
friends, were willing to put out just a few extra 
dollars to get needed school facilities for that 
same child! 

Doesn’t it surprise you to find that the value of 
a child can vary from priceless to less than a few 
dollars in a matter of days? Well, not really, be- 
cause it actually doesn’t. It’s just that oftentimes 
we tend to forget that our children and their 


futures are pretty closely tied to the kind and 
quality of the education we can give them. Their 
future, and thus the future of our country, de- 
pends on your support. So it’s really up to you to 
see to it that the children of your community get 
the education they deserve. In the long run it 
costs less. 

Send today for free booklet, ‘How Can Citizens 
Help Their Schools?’’. Just write to The National 
Citizens Commission for the Public Schools, 2 
West 45th Street, New York 36, N.Y. Why not 
do it now! 


BETTER SCHOOLS BUILD BETTER COMMUNITIES 


Space donated by People’s Educational Camp Society, Inc. 





